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This title gives me such a breadth of 
view, takes me galloping along séductive 
trails where I should like to lead you on 
the quest of the book that-never-has- 
been; or, for the book we-all-long-to- 
possess; or, that which we-each-will- 
write, that I reluctantly turn my feet into 
the paths which I hope may be of some 
slight help to you. And yet, wouldn’t it 
be a joy to go roaming on in an eager 
quest for choice and rare old volumes 
to fill out our collections and grace the 
library shelves thru those fascinating 
book-shops of the east and of the west 
too, for wherever in the world one finds 
them, old book-shops have the same com- 
pelling charm, each with the lure of the 
unexpected and the vibrant hope of the 
long desired, where the acquisition of 
what one needs is ever the hard won 
battle. But alas! that may not be, so let 
us consider how to add many choice and 
rare volumes to your shelves, involving 
little expense to your libraries, but let 
me warn you, some time and trouble to 
yourselves. 

In nearly every community of this 
state there are still many of our pioneer 
settlers and, failing them, are surely their 
heirs who have many of the interesting 
books which will add to the historical ac- 
counts of this region. Get them from 
the attics they are cumbering. If you 
can’t use the books or already have them, 
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perhaps others would like them. You 
may find many treasures that way. We 
have. Some of them of great worth. 
One I must tell you about because it was 
entirely unsolicited. A postal from a dis- 
tant city asked if we would like an old 
map and atlas. Of course, I replied in 
the affirmative, little dreaming what a 
treasure would follow. When the map 
came it was an old real estate map of 
Minneapolis in 1856, with the old street 
names of down-town Minneapolis when 
Sixth street marked almost the farthest 
outpost, with the location of all the old 
houses roughly sketched and named. 
You may imagine our joy. 

And so tho you may find many gifts 
useless, still solicit and encourage them. 
Have no strings attached, leave your- 
selves free to handle them most advan- 
tageously to your library; that is to give 
them elsewhere, or to sell them. 

And it is not only for old books that 
you can make your appeal. In our war 
campaign, people learned of a fitting dis- 
position for the accumulation of books 
and now instinctively think of the library 
when they find their shelves too cum- 
bered. Frequently I am asked if we can 
use late fiction. Can we! Is there any 
library that cannot? Of course, if some 
one wishes us specifically to send to hos- 
pitals we do it, but many of our dupli- 
cates this past year have been gifts for 
which we have been only too glad, for 
like many other city institutions, our 
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funds have rapidly disappeared with the 
ever growing cost of operation, until our 
book fund is less than nil at present. 

Persuade your town’s people who buy 
new books to put them on your shelves 
when they are thru with them. Many 
will be glad to do so to keep their own 
shelves from becoming too crowded. 

And if you meet with the sometimes 
frequent complaint, “I pay enough taxes 
to get what I want free,” just persuade 
the person to consider how little we each 
of us contribute—one cent for each hun- 
dred dollars, in Minneapolis. That is not 
very much for the service rendered. Also 
persuade your study clubs to let you buy 
for them at the library price the books 
or some of those they will need, place 
them in the library to be reserved for 
their exclusive use while the club study 
is in progress, then to become the prop- 
erty of the library as their gift. 

Then, too, are there not many people 
in your town who will be glad to give 
you magazines as soon as they have read 
them, to fill your reference files and in- 
cidentally save you some money for other 
periodicals, or better still, for books? 

Now I find that I have told you how 
to eke out your book fund before I 
have even hinted at the distressing 
shrinkage of that fund in these past 
days. Any adventures in buying new 
books quickly become misadventures, 
striking horror to the soul, when one 
sends in an order for a book at $1.50, 
from which at least 10 per cent is due, 
if not 20 or 25, to have the selfsame 
book in every respect, so far as eye 
can see, arrive at a cost of $2.50 net. 
It becomes appalling and dishearten- 
ing and makes me, at least, wish I 
might have a hand in regulating the 
waste of paper on the unnecessary and 
useless stuff and concentrate on what 
we really need. And altho the 
Publishers’ Weekly is asking for co- 
operation and advice from the reference 
and circulation departments of libraries 
as to subjects on which books are most 
needed, a commendable undertaking 


surely, one is skeptical of its success. 
My experience in book buying has ex- 
tended over the last ten years, perhaps 
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the most interesting and changeful years 
of recent book trade; years when the 
value of the old and rare books has been 
limited only by the desire of the would- 
be purchaser and his ability to outbid his 
competitors; when the output of books 
and printed matter has been tremendous ; 
when the supply of paper threatens to 
give out at a moment’s notice, judging 
from the newspaper articles, altho I be- 
lieve it is scarcely as bad as that. But 
it is bad enough to force up the price of 
paper to such an extent that publishers 
are bemoaning the burden. Added to 
this is the binding, which alone is costing 
enormously, because of the high price of 
labor and the materials used, so that 
there seems to be some reason for the 
discussion as to the revival of the old 
paper backed book and bindings even 
cheaper than those we already have, al- 
tho only a few years since it seemed 
as if no amount of care and expense 
were spared in making an attractive 
volume, of good paper, wide margins, 
pleasing letterpress and artistic jacket, 
at a moderate price to the buyer. Dur- 
ing those past years, too, the rate of for- 
eign exchange was higher and the bind- 
ings the most expensive part of the 
book, and yet we paid no more for such 
books than we do for unbound copies to- 
day. 

Glancing over the pages of an old ac- 
cession book, we find item after item of 
popular fiction listed at 96 cents, with 
Grosset & Dunlap at 33 and 36 cents, in 
contrast to the present price of $1.95 and 
$2.00 list, with Grosset & Dunlap listed 
at $1.00 and costing us 80 or 84 cents, 
we realize that we are no longer in 
those days of the past but must take 
stock of our resources and our incomes 
and frankly meet the present, be it what 
it may; increased bindery costs, print- 
ing costs, soaring book prices and 
heavier freight and express charges. 

Let us read together a few lines in re- 
gard to the latter taken from the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly of August 14 and then 
try to find a way out of our difficulties. 

The freight rate of increase, which may 


run from 35 to 40 per cent, will have more 
effect on the retailer (and hence the libra- 
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The publishers, to be sure, feel it in 


rian). 
many ways in the cost of getting paper and 
the cost of handling books that come from 
distant cities, and in other ways, but the re- 
tailer has to face this on all his merchan- 
dise, as express rates will shortly be affected 


as well as freight. Let us see what will be 
the exact increment from a typical case. 
There is a city, let us say, that is paying at 
present a freight rate of one dollar a hun- 
dred. This hundred pounds is bringing to 
him approximately 60 books of the average 
kind—a few more than this if all are 12 mos. 
That means a freight cost of one and two- 
thirds cents. This freight rate now increases 
to $1.40. This means a cost per book of two 
and one-third cents, an increase of two- 
thirds of a cent. This will be an important 
item to the retailer, and yet in bookselling 
as in other businesses, the very first feeling 
has been a sense of relief on hearing of the 
decision. It means an improvement of serv- 
ice, and no merchant can do business in any 
field without adequate transportation. 

Let us hope this is really true, for many 
of our troubles are those of transportation. 

Will buying at second hand help us? 
That depends. Generally speaking, no. 
Your books so gotten are apt to be old, 
the covers loosened, meaning a rebinding 
soon. The pages will be soiled and 
marked or damaged, making an un- 
sightly thing to hand over your desk and 
a bad example to the reader. Much that 
you receive on order is the only copy in 
stock and the best your second hand 
dealer can do. If you can go in person 
and examine each book purchased, well 
and good. You need not then accept any 
book that is not firm in its covers and 
otherwise in good condition. But it costs 
as much to have second hand copies 
shipped to you; they don’t last as long; 
and it does not really save the library in 
the end. 

I do not include in this category used 
books which you may be able to buy from 
individuals at a small cost, nor those 
which have been given. As a rule they 
are as good as new and last as long. My 
experience during this past year would 
lead me to say that second hand dealers 
seldom have anything you really need, 
for I have a growing list which has gone 
to dealer after dealer, with a few excep- 
tions, to return with “out of stock just 
now” appended. Then too for the class 
of books which we can obtain in no oth- 
er way, the worn outs which should be 
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replaced, we find that the price is usu- 
ally the original list price, or more, 
with carriage costs added. 

You will find if you ever have much 
to sell to a second hand book dealer that 
it makes all the difference in the world 
whether you are a buyer or a seller. One 
time not long since, I called up a second 
hand book dealer to find out the value of 
an old book one of the library assistants 
wished to sell and, when I was a pros- 
pective buyer, was told it was $4, but 
when I explained I had a copy to sell, it 
was only $2. 

Another type of book which can be 
gotten only thru second hand dealers 
is of course the old and rare book which 
may be exactly what some scholar has 
long been seeking, but that is not the 
type of book which many public libra- 
ries can afford to buy, and the Minneap- 
olis library could not own many such 
were it not for the Athenaeum fund ad- 
ministered by Miss Patten, who has her 
special agents among the dealers in old 
and rare volumes. That, of course, is an 
intensely interesting phase of book buy- 
ing, one we should all like to pursue, I 
doubt not, but over which I must not 


linger. 
Avoid subscription agents as you 
would the plague, even tho it is “your 


only chance to obtain the original, au- 
thorized, beautifully illustrated, num- 
bered copy of a de luxe edition, of which 
there never will be another printing as 
the type is to be scattered.” Never mind 
if it is all true. Before a year is out some 
person who has seized that opportunity 
is going to find that he can’t finish pay- 
ments or is going to move and cannot 
take the books with him and will sell 
cheap, or they will come into the re- 
mainder market and can be gotten from 
some of the dealers who make a busi- 
ness of picking up such things for libra- 
ries, if you find that it is a really indis- 
pensable set for your library. 

It is difficult, I know, to resist their 
wiles and they have many, these sub- 
scription agents, learned in salesmanship 
courses or from some of the very books 
we are buying and circulating in great 
numbers, but the person who buys books 
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for a library with a limited book allow- 
ance must learn to say no and to stick to 
it, hard as it may be thru the many 
and varying inducements of boxes of 
candy, a personal gift of other books, or 
vulgarly “a rake-off” on each set pur- 
chased. Don’t let me lead you to think 
that this is the way with all book sellers. 
Far from it. 

And now having gotten all the don’ts 
off our minds, shall we proceed to some 
of the do’s? 

What agent shall we patronize? One 
far afield who ships at our expense and 
allows us only a slightly larger discount 
than the man near by who delivers the 
books prepaid? It is better to patron- 
ize a local man, that is, one near by at 
least, when we can, for he knows condi- 
tions better and takes more of an inter- 
est in your particular order, gives you 
better results and is more available when 
you wish to complain. And he will give 
you privileges others cannot, such as 
sending new books on approval. When 
possible, request this privilege. It should 
be worth a dealer’s while, if your patron- 
age is of sufficient size, to inconvenience 
himself to retain that patronage. It 
would be very desirable from the library 
point of view to have many of the books 
sent for examination, but it is hardly 
practicable for out of town shipments. 
For one thing, the carriage costs would 
be increased, the wear and tear on the 
books, even when the utmost pains are 
taken, is considerable and the delay in 
returning books so sent out would make 
the dealer always uncertain as to the 
state of his stock on certain volumes, so 
that unless you can go to examine the 
books in person or live in the same town, 
you will no doubt have to proceed in the 
same old way. 

Perhaps some day there will be a li- 
brary agent in the state who can take 
care of orders for the small libraries, re- 
port upon the desirable books and indi- 
cate those which will be useless, but as 
it is now, the nearest to getting books on 
approval is to get advice from the book 
notes of other libraries. 

Make friends with your dealer. That 
is an essential. Tell him your difficul- 
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ties and listen to his. It smooths many 
rough places and it pays. For one thing, 
it gives you a better understanding of 
the increasing cost of doing business 
these days. There is a keener interest 
on his part to do well by you, to 
get you what you want and at as low 
a cost as he can. You will win his 
sympathy and cooperation and, as 
a rule, the library will prove the gain- 
er thereby, because there is almost noth- 
ing you can ask of him within reason 
that he will not do for the library. In our 
present straitened circumstances, the peo- 
ple with whom we deal are exceedingly 
generous in their offers to tide us over 
our difficulties. 

It pays him too. To have the library’s 
good will is of no small advantage, for it 
is only natural for you to recommend the 
place where you yourself_are most satis- 
fied, thus giving a bit of free advertis- 
ing. Then, too, he knows that you will 
be as glad to render him assistance in 
his difficulties as he is you. Then, much 
as I hate the word, codperation with 
your book dealer in every way should be 
your aim. Learn all you can from him. 
Much good advice will come your way 
in kindly suggestions—make the most of 
them. They will be worth more than 
you realize. 

Try to handle your orders as your deal- 
er wants, as far as your Library Board 
and town treasurer’s requirements will 
permit. Above all, don’t waste your time 
and library money in the costly process 
of asking for bids on each order. Time 
after time, I have checked up the cost 
to us and to the firm bidding to find that 
the result was satisfactory to neither of 
us and a costly proceeding for all con- 
cerned. 

Select the dealer who will give you the 
most satisfactory service and the best 
prices. When things go wrong and you 
are no longer satisfied, do not hesitate to 
tell him so and change if there is no im- 
provement. At present, one should get 
from 15 to 25 per cent discount, the 
amount varying with the size of one’s ex- 
penditure and the type of book pur- 
chased. Most of our orders average 20 
per cent I should judge, so that proba- 
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bly about 700 volumes could be pur- 
chased with a fund of $1000, provided 
the books purchased average less than 
$1.50 to the library. 

And now as to what to buy. “How 
do you decide what books to get?” is a 
question I am frequently asked by peo- 
ple who know that I am in the library. 
I usually tell them a little of our proced- 
ure and, even tho you probably have 
a good system of your own, you will per- 
haps be interested too in knowing what 
our method is. I am only sorry I 
can’t recommend it as eminently satisfac- 
tory. But as you know, it is not often 
those who are best satisfied that let us 
hear from them. 

Our fund is proportionately distrib- 
uted among the branches and depart- 
ments so that each community may have 
a fair share, the librarian in charge of 
the department or branch being in a bet- 
ter position to choose the books most es- 
sential for her community. But in a 
small library, the first essential should be 
to determine what kind of library you 
wish to or must make yours. 

Is your community so specialized that 
you must buy heavily in some one line 
for your patrons, lines along which the 
majority of your patrons need informa- 
tion as they do in industrial communi- 
ties? Then plan to buy with that largely 
in mind. 

But if you are going to make yours a 
good general public library, you must 
plan to have the few best things on each 
subject of general interest, a good work- 
ing reference collection, and a good ju- 
venile collection. Do not spend more 
than one-fourth of your fund for fiction 
even tho your greatest demand is for 
that. Let your townspeople give it or 
charge them five cents an issue if their 
demands are too importunate, because 
your aim must be to serve all your com- 
munity equally, not only those who ac- 
tually use the library but those who 
may or should use it. You must have 
something to offer those whom you 
wish to make patrons. 

In a general public library, especially 
in the reference department, there are 
many ways of eking out a book fund and 
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none more satisfactory than to establish 
a clipping collection in which you can file 
under subject, the great mass of adver- 
tising and other free material which you 
do or can easily get, small pamphlets 
procurable at slight cost, newspaper and 
magazine articles. 

Then, too, use your government pub- 
lications more freely. Have you noticed 
in the check list how many items are of 
pertinent interest on subjects of present 
importance? How many of your public 
know about them? 

The routine of book buying itself de- 
pends largely on the librarian, I sus- 
pect, and the more or less necessary red 
tape required by the Board or City 
Treasurer. In Minneapolis we make up 
our orders from three sources: 

1. Recommendations from experts and 

specialists in various subjects. 

2. Special requests. 
a. For some particular use. 
b. General recommendations 
persons who know the book. 

3. Book reviews. 
a. Reviews from the literary peri- 
odicals, scientific journals, special 
reviews and some three or four 
newspapers. Many of these are all 
too frequently only commercial and 
are rather unsatisfactory from the 
library point of view, so must be 
taken with a grain of salt. The pe- 
riodicals are assigned to the mem- 
bers of the staff who report from 
those reviews which are critical 
enough to show the value of the 
book to the library. 
b. Reviews in library publications, 
A. L. A. Booklist, Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission list, smaller and 
more select than the A. L. A.; The 
Book Review Digest, unfortunate- 
ly not as up to date as we would 
wish it; reviews written by our 
own staff, of books which we have 
sent out on approval. The latter 
are of greatest value to us because 
they are written with our own par- 
ticular library and its patrons in 
mind, as well as the value of the 
book in its relation to those we 
already have on the subject. 


from 
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When new books are received, anything 
of general interest or which we think 
should be pushed is assigned to some 
member of the staff for a written review. 

When the suggestions, reviews and 
orders are received, a committee of the 
staff meets with the librarian, goes 
carefully over them, selecting for pur- 
chase the most useful and valuable or of 
widest interest to our patrons. Of 
course, in a library like the Minneapolis, 
one would buy many of the latest books 
on many of the present day subjects re- 
gardless of whether they were the very 
best, which a small library not only 
could not, but ought not to buy. 

When our orders are sent off, if there 
are any we are in a special hurry for, 
we mark the items rusH. In our order 
trays, we mark the cards so that they 
stand out clearly. If such books are not 
received as promptly as we think they 
should be, we go over the tray and report 
those items. 

Another thing we make a practice of 
doing is to report once a month, all or- 
ders outstanding for more than a month 
or six weeks. In this way we endeavor 
to overcome needless delays. We do not 
by any means do so, but in view of the 
transportation difficulties and the small 
editions now being printed, making so 
many titles, even those almost new, tem- 
porarily out of print, we do fairly well 
and sometimes astonish even ourselves. 
I should always like to post such occur- 
rences to overcome the effect of the more 
obvious lack of speed . 

In the method of ordering and check- 
ing, we try to simplify everything as 
much as possible. At best, it is a com- 
plicated performance and there must be 


more or less detail to make for accuracy. 
If what we do is of any interest to any- 
one, I shall be extremely glad to tell or 
show the exact procedure. 

If I have covered the field of book 


buying in a very prosy fashion, it is be-- 


cause I feel that I know so little about the 
problems of the librarian of a small li- 
brary who must do everything herself 
and all too frequently, perhaps, must let 
her board do the book selection. 

In all the phases of library work, none 
so carries you far afield, gives you larger 
contacts and broader horizons. Even 
tho when the pressure of routine work 
is at its height in the midst of a turbu- 
lent day, you reluctantly answer the sum- 
mons of a publisher’s agent who is in 
town and “can see you in a few min- 
utes if you care to look over his sea- 
son’s offerings,” you may expect your 
troubles to promptly take wing when you 
reach the salesroom. For there you may 
find a forthcoming book by your favor- 
ite author, or a book on some subject 
you have just had an inquiry for, or 
about one of those newly awaken- 
ing countries, or a beautifully illus- 
trated volume which will bring joy 
to the beholder. With a warm thrill 
in your heart, you may gloat over 
the pleasure in store for the patrons 
of your library. With what real pleas- 
ure then you can listen to all of the in- 
formation the agent can give you as to 
the real personalities and names of these 
people so well known to us by reputation, 
who at once become more real, and you 
know that when the book comes in, you 
will welcome it almost as an old friend. 
Such are among the joyful adventures of 
bookbuying and I wish you might all 
enjoy its pleasures and privileges. 
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Profit in Reading for Pleasure 


Anna Marie Newberry, supervisor of training, Public library, Toledo, Ohio 


(Concluded) 


But to return to the direction of stu- 
dents’ reading, following are some of the 
methods and devices used with varying 
_ success. The lists previously mentioned 
plus many more such as Lubbock’s, El- 
iot’s Five-Foot shelf, Roosevelt’s Pigskin 
library, may be the subject of a class con- 
ference, or, the scheme of a Y.M.C.A. li- 
brary where closed stacks were the rule 
may be tried. At the delivery desk, a 
wire basket filled with such lists was 
placed with the inevitable result that 
while waiting, the man picked up the lists 
and looked them over and was, as it 
were, exposed. I do not know if any 
record of results was kept but that fact 
that the lists showed hard usage and had 
to be replaced permits one to think the 
effort was not in vain. At those desks 
where there is a glass covering, the 
briefer lists could be placed and occa- 
sional quotations on some author as 
Roosevelt’s tribute to Lincoln: “It is a 
great comfort to me to read the life and 
letters of Abraham Lincoln. I am more 
and more impressed every day, not only 
with the man’s wonderful power and sa- 
gacity, but with his literally endless pa- 
tience, and at the same time his unflinch- 
ing resolution.” (Roosevelt’s letters to 
his children” N.Y.Scribner,1919, P.61). 
Or Joyce Kilmer’s “When we get our 
soldiers back to our homes and have the 
leisure to read, we won’t read the works 
of Amy Lowell and Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters.” (Holliday, R. C., Joyce Kilmer: 
Poems, Essays and Letters. N.Y. Doran, 
C1914-18 2:111). He does not, you see, 
even refer to them as poetry. Notes of 
how and under what conditions certain 
books came to be written will also be of 
use. With a few appropriate postal 
cards or pictures, literary geography can 
be brought out as a field of reading. The 
last number of Branch Library News of 
the New York public library is devoted 
to “The Paris of the novelists” based on 
A. B. Maurice’s book of the same name. 
Miss Hawley’s list covering the country 
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of Burns, Scott, Hawthorne, Longfel- 
low, Hardy, first published. in the Bulle- 
tin of Bibliography, April, 1918-1919, 
and later reprinted is extremely useful 
for this. Even a picture from a railroad 
or steamship folder with a list of novels 
and books about the region as compiled 
by H. W. Mabie and published in the 
Ladies Home Journal might serve the 
purpose. Michigan in fiction would prove 
an interesting problem to a class. In 
Pittsburgh, one of the high school Eng- 
lish teachers, thru themes, discovered the 
outside interest of the pupils. These 
themes were sent to the library and there 
special lists on these topics were pre- 
pared, sent to the schools and at the Ji- 
brary desks these lists were filed in a 
small tray where those waiting to have 
books charged and discharged could look 
them over. They were printed in such a 
way that they could be used as call slips, 
and in practice they often were. 

In the circulating department of the 
Toledo public library, each stack has at 
its corridor end a small shelf holding 
from 10 to 20 books with a space above 
for tiny bulletins about the books. Is it 
surprising that a record of the results 
shows a circulation of 10% of the total 
from these shelf collections which are 
changed frequently? One of the branch 
libraries in New York city increased the 
circulation of drama by the simple expe- 
dient of a drama table. This can be 
adapted to poetry, displaying the Amy 
Lowell books for modern poets, or the 
most popular short stories, or the 10 
most popular short poems as printed in 
Life a few years ago. Grenville Kleiser 
is now offering prizes of $50 each for 
the best list of 25 sentences from stand- 
ard authors and for a similar number of 
similes. Another New York city branch 
kept, the year round, a shelf devoted to 
the experiences of immigrants to this 
country and of books helpful to them. 

Toledo also pastes below the dating 
slip the annotation taken from the Book- 
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list and, from observing the public at the 
new book shelf and elsewhere in the 


stacks, the service is appreciated. This 
leads me to say that the Book Review 
Digest and the literary periodicals which 
concern themselves with reviews should 
be brought to the attention of the high 
school pupils. The Atlantic Bookshelf 
containing reviews by the Atlantic re- 
viewers of six books chosen by the Book- 
list, Wisconsin library commission, and 
the staffs of the public libraries in 
Springfield, Newark, Cleveland, Kansas 
City and St. Louis are obtainable by li- 
braries on request and form excellent 
texts from the study of modern book re- 
views. Many high schools have papers 
and this offers the author of a good book 
review the opportunity to see himself 
in print. At Pratt, there is a typed vol- 
ume of notes on books by readers. 
Clubs are an old and familiar form of 
directing reading. One in an eastern high 
school dramatized the work of the li- 
brary as they saw it. This was later 
given before the assembly at the request 
of the principal. Personal experience 
with a book or an author passed on ina 
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few brief words is perhaps the most ef- 
fective means, altho librarians in chil- 
dren’s rooms say it is no uncommon 
thing to find the book suggested laitl 
aside on a table and another title in the 
child’s hands to take home. The music 
department codperating with the English 
department and the library can do some- 
thing thru victrola records in book sug- 
gestion. The National Geographic so- 
ciety advertises an extension of its in- 
formation service to schools and libra- 
ries. Portraits and pictures of current 
events interest with lists or better, the 
books themselves can be experimented 
with. In Toledo, immediately after 
Peary’s death, one of the shelves before 
mentioned was filled with books by and 
about Peary. 

Lists such as the Newark list of 100 
of the best novels could be distributed. 
These lists of “noble literature,” to use 
Ruskin’s phrase, placed in the hands of 
the pupils and the knowledge that they 
exist in their minds will enable graduates 
not only to so select their reading that 
they may find pleasure in it but also 
profit in reading for pleasure. 





The Individual in the Community* 


I do not think that formal words of 
welcome are necessary this afternoon. 
Of course, the fact that we have been 
able to have this school this week on 
the campus is very gratifying to all of 
us, and personally, I should like to feel 
more and more that the college is able 
to contribute to the work of those li- 
brarians who are more particularly in- 
terested in the rural towns and smaller 
places, and that perhaps thru some 
special machinery or plans which may 
be developed, we can render some 
practical help to you. 

It is difficult in Massachusetts today 
to say very much that is new in rela- 
tion to the place which the library can 
occupy in the rural community; but I 





*Address of welcome by President Ken- 
yon L. Butterfield of Massachusetts agri- 
cultural college, Amherst, Mass., to a li- 
brary class. 


trust what I say even if not new may 
not be useless. 

Here in Massachusetts, as in a good 
many other parts of the country, we 
are in the early stages of a rural revo- 
lution. The interest in agriculture and 
country life has developed very rapidly 
in the last few years. The practical 
side of farming, as the foundation of 
rural society, has the first considera- 
tion and even within four or five years 
the attitude of farmers themselves to- 
ward agriculture has changed. Altho 
there is a good deal of discouragement, 
yet there is a note of encouragement, 
and new methods are coming in to 
help the farmer. I don’t know whether 
it is fair to say that it is a result of 
these efforts, but the census just is- 
sued shows that in Western Massa- 
chusetts quite a large proportion of 
towns are either gaining or holding 
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their own in population. Whether this 
really means a turn of the tide of rural 
depopulation, no one knows; but it is 
encouraging. 

In Massachusetts, perhaps more 
than anywhere else, what may be re- 
garded as the keynote of rural life has 
been struck, that is, the idea that the 
great method by which rural life will 
be developed to its best, lies in the 
greatest possible development of the 
rural community. In Massachusetts 
that means the rural town. Some 
few years ago we put a man in that 
field whose task has been to confer 
with communities as to the way in 
which the town could study and make 
a plan for itself and organize itself. 
Now some 15 or 20 towns in Massa- 
chusetts are working more or less 
along that line. The method is simply 
to get people interested, to get them 
together and talk over the idea as to 
how the town can find itself. Special 
committees are appointed to study the 
needs and resources of the town and 
then put on paper a plan for the im- 
provement of the town in its agricul- 
ture, social life and education. That 
work is necessarily more or less in- 
complete. No town has planned any- 
thing very startling, but a dozen or 
15 towns have done enough so that 
those who are keeping watch of the 
matter are convinced that the idea is 
actually working. That is the keynote 
~ our constructive thought of rural 
ife. 

More important, however, than the 
work of any _ special institution 
whether this be the church, or college, 
or any other agency, is this work of 
developing the community, because if 
the majority of rural town people are 
not up to their maximum of social and 
economic efficiency, using their land to 
the best possible advantage, develop- 
ing the best possible agriculture, the 
state is not doing its best. If the great 
majoritv of country churches are not 
fulfilling their missions, the whole 
church is failine to accomplish all it 
might. If each library in its own com- 
munity is not doing the largest possi- 
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ble work, then the library system is a 
failure, because the real work and life 
of the people is in the local commu- 
nity. So it seems to me, that the 
starting point in thinking of the work 
of any institution, the church, the col- 
lege, the local grange, or the local li- 
brary, is this thought of community 
development. " 

That is the starting point. There 
are several things which are requisites 
in the carrying out of this matter. 
First is the promulgation of the idea 
itself. It is really nothing more or less 
than the Renaissance of an idea which 
was back of all of our New England 
communities many years ago. As I 
understand it, every community which 
was organized, every new town, was a 
unit. So fully was this unit idea car- 
ried out that there was no discrimina- 
tion between the church and the state; 
only church members could vote and 
there was such a close bond between 
individuals that the individual was 
really subordinate to the interests of 
the town. The town was the thing in 
everybody’s mind. When a group of 
people broke away to make a new 
town, they went as a unit with the 
church and the school. They worked 
together. This idea, then, is not new. 
It is simply a revival of the old in a 
different form. The old idea was a 
compulsory one, this new idea is co- 
operative and voluntary. It is new in 
this sense, however. For a long time 
the thought of our people has rather 
turned away from their responsibility 
to the group. The idea that the indi- 
vidual is the thing to consider has held 
sway. Now the community idea chal- 
lenges this idea to some degree. It 
does not say that the individual must 
be ignored, but that the rights and 
privileges of the individual shall be, in 
some way, worked in with the rights 
and privileges of all. It shall be a give 
and take. There shall be something 
mutual about it. The common good 
shall be worth more than the right of 
any single individual. There is such a 
thing as a group ambition and group 
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intelligence. The community idea is 
the first thing to be sought. 

The second requisite is the ideal. If 
the community idea is sound, namely 
that the interests of the whole com- 
munity are of primary importance, 
then if we are going to have progress, 
we must have progress toward some- 
thing. What shall that be? Ideals 
can be set up before people, the school 
before the children, the church before 
the grown people, and the library be- 
fore both of them; but if progress is 
to be made, an ideal community must 
be kept in mind—ideal in moral condi- 
tions, in its institutions, in its schools. 

There must be, not only a commu- 
nity idea, but also a community goal, 
and the stirring of individuals not only 
to see the goal, but getting them suf- 
ficiently stirred to really do something. 
They must be interested in helping to 
develop this ideal. 

Then again, there must be a correla- 
tion of individual efforts. It is not 
enough to stir people up to act. The 
sum of their efforts must be united—a 
unit of individual and community 
minded institutions. The church, for 
example, shall set up for itself as its 
work, a piece of helpfulness in build- 
ing its community. The church shall 
exist not for itself, but for the sake of 
the community; and along with that 
goes the idea of correlation of efforts 
of institutions as well as of individuals. 

Finally, we need the leadership of 
people who see the vision, the ideal, 
and who can take responsible part in 
stimulating individuals, in correlating 
their activities and in developing these 
institutions. 

The library has a very important 
place in all this. In the first place, the 
function of the library is to make 
available the knowledge that is found 
on the printed page. The first thing 


the library can do is to provide itself 
with books that have been written in 
the spirit of community building. Now 
the number of books dealing with com- 
munity planning and building is very 
small, but this, after all, is only a part 
important 


of an social movement 


which is characteristic of this century 
of ours. There are many books that 
illustrate the idea and there is an in- 
creasing list of books that have more 
or less to do with this phase of the 
task in rural communities. So it seems 
to me that a library can do no less than 
see that it is plentifully supplied with 
books of this type, and then encourage 
the reading of these books. It is not 
simply a store house, but a good li- 
brary sees to it that the books which 
it has are used, under some auspices or 
other. The organization of clubs for 
the study of the community may well 
be undertaken. These may be organ- 
ied either in the church, grange or li- 
brary. That doesn’t matter, but it does 
matter that there are groups of people 
who are really trying to get a grasp 
of the idea of helping the community 
to find itself. It seems as if the li- 
brary might help on that point. 

Then there is the old question of the 
library being more or less of a meeting 
place for many community matters. 
That seems to depend upon local cir- 
cumstances. In some places the li- 
brary may be made a very important 
center. Perhaps in other places it may 
do less because other efficient agencies 
are at work, but almost any library 
can do something along this line. It 
may be able to supplement the work 
of other agencies. I believe that oue 
of the great needs today is a greater 
dependence upon books, containing 
the vital things of life. You, of course, 
know better than I what the country 
people read, but in our practical agri- 
culture I know that it has taken a long 
time to get our people to read the 
things which would be most helpful to 
them. 

The library can help, also, in grasp- 
ing the real interest of the people. It 
may be a momentary interest aroused 
by this institution or that, but thru 
these interests there may be created 
a new regard for books, a new skill in 
using books and a new faith in what 
books say. 

Then, there is the crowning work 
of all. This is the personal help of the 
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librarian; the library is a building and 
books are material things and they are 
not used unless people use them. The 
genius of the library is the librarian. 
Aside from the librarian’s love of 
books and skill in finding material, 
there is the personal attitude of the li- 
brarian toward community building. 
I like to think that preachers and 
teachers and librarians are not simply 
preachers and teachers and librarians, 
but they are community builders. 
These people we might call “profes- 
sional leaders,” because they give so 
much of their time to that particular 
kind of work. They have unusual op- 
portunities, unusual responsibilities, so 
I would say that the insight into this 
new problem, the sympathy with it and 
with the people themselves, the under- 
standing of their short-comings and 
strength, and a real desire to help 
them is, after all, one of the best con- 
tributions which the librarian can 
make. I was reading recently an ad- 
dress given by Dr Waters at Laurel 
Park, in which he voiced a feeling 
which is getting much consideration. 
He said that during the last 20 years 
we have put so much emphasis on the 
social life that we have been neglect- 
ing the individual. Perhaps we have, 
but it seems to me that we must re- 
member that we can’t separate the in- 


dividual from society. There is no 
such thing as an individual attaining 
growth apart from society. The whole 
question of morals is a social one. If 
we eliminate all the morals which 
have to do with people, we eliminate 
morals entirely. As a matter of fact, 
we have to consider both. I do not 
wish to give the impression that the 
librarian should not deal with indi- 
viduals. But rather that he should 
deal with individuals in closer contact. 
He should help them to see that the 
problem of living is not a matter of in- 
dividual life, but rather a problem of 
the individual and the community; a 
problem of. the individual as a part of 
the community, the individual work- 
ing out his own destiny, and yet re- 
lating that life to the community. 

It seems as if it is worth while for 
the librarian to work out for himself 
a sort of philosophy of this kind, keep- 
ing in mind the possibilities of the lo- 
cal community and the place the in- 
dividual occupies in the development 
of that community. Some such phil- 
osophy must vitalize the work of any 
institution. While the library has a 
very vital part to play in the commu- 
nity, it becomes a living factor only as 
it succeeds in helping the community 
to reach its best. 





In the Letter Box 


Distinguishing Colors 
Public library, 
Seattle, Wash. 

May we ask, thru the columns of Pus- 
Lic Lipraries, for help in solving one of 
our problems ? 

The Seattle public library finds it dif- 
ficult to secure enough colors in satisfac- 
tory lead pencils to equip the charging 
desk and it has occurred to us that 
someone might have found some other 
way of distinguishing the different dates 
than by using a variety of colored pen- 
cils. 

We should be grateful for any sugges- 


tions that would help in the practical 
solution of this difficulty. 
SARAH VIRGINIA LEwIs, 
Superintendent of circulation. 





How the Tax was Won 
Dear Editor of Pusiic Lrprarigs: 

We appreciate Pusric Lrpraries’ in- 
terest in our library undertakings down 
here. 

The election on the ordinance to fix 
the library’s income at not less than two 
and one-half cents on the hundred dol- 
lars valuation was carried by a vote of 
8124, with 4212 against, giving us a vote 
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of almost two to one, over which we felt 
very pleased. There were several thou- 
sand votes less cast on our question than 
on the nominees, but this was owing to 
the fact that only those having property 
qualifications were allowed to vote on the 
library ordinance. 

We had just 30 days for our publicity 
campaign for the tax, but the matter 
seemed pretty generally understood. Our 
campaign was rather a quiet one, as the 
incidents of the mayoral campaign took 
most of the space in the newspapers, but 
we spoke before all the clubs and organ- 
izations of the city, and had good co- 
operation from most of the representa- 
tive people. 

It is a great satisfaction to have our 
income settled. This minimum of two 
and one-half cents gives us almost twice 
what we received last year, and as time 
goes on and the library grows, there is 
no reason why we should not get more 
than the minimum. We hope to start 
two branches this year. The Commis- 
sioners court of Harris county have also 
voted to establish a county library, so 
you see library matters are moving in 
our part of the world. 

With best wishes for Pusrtic Lrpra- 
RIES and yourself, 

Jutta IpEson, 
Librarian. 
Public library, Houston, Tex. 





The Need Is There 

An editorial in the March number of 
Public Libraries carries a message, it 
seems to me, that needs to be heard by 
many who are occupying prominent 
library positions, who, whatever their 
standing among their fellow librarians 
may be, do not seem to contribute 
much to activities outside their own in- 
dividual lines. 

Just before reading the editorial, I 
had been looking over some back num- 
bers of old library periodicals. As cur- 
rent items of news, I came across some 
statements, as the following: 

Mr Poole of the Chicago public li- 
brary is preparing a new and enlarged 
edition of Poole’s Index. Mr Cutter of 
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the Boston Atheneum contributes 
monthly to L. L. many pages of pains- 
taking notes on current bibliographies 
and is also at work on a bibliography 
of the Devil. Mr Perkins of the 
Boston public library has just is- 
sued a checklist of American local his- 
tory. Mr Hildeburn of Philadelphia 
is making a complete list of books re- 
lating to Philadelphia. Mr Batling of 
the British Museum is compiling a 
complete bibliography of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Mr Nicholson of the London 
Institution has just completed a work 
on The lost gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Mr of Edinburgh is 
preparing a dictionary of anonyms and 
synonyms of English literature settling 
the authorship of over 1000 anonymous 
and pseudonymous works. 

A writer speaking of librarians who 
had delighted him with their service, 
also said: 

Some are very clever, but are so lacking 
in business qualities in administration that 
they could not earn their board in the busi- 
ness world. Others have enterprise and 
business capacity, but are lacking in culture 
or mental training, and labor under constant 
disadvantages. Others are prodigious moles, 
working constantly in their row, unaware 
of the sunshine of social grace and indiffer- 
ent to the work of others. We ask that these 
positions be given to men and women that 
make ideal librarians and who have received 
a good general education, but this is not all. 
We need a larger training school for prep- 
aration for the work. 

Successful training requires that the stud- 
ent have personal intercourse with men full 
of library spirit and thoroly qualified for 
their work. His enthusiasm must be aroused 
till, with guidance furnished, he will press 
forward to a complete mastery of the sub- 
ject. 

Probably no one could be found who 
would unite in himself all the qualities 
desirable in an ideal librarian, but look- 
ing over the roster of those occupying 
the positions of power and big pay in 
the libraries of today, too few are 
found who strike one as being able to 
do anything else except the work they 
are doing and that only moderately 
well. 

As one who is a looker on in Venice, 
I should answer in the affirmative the 
question of your editorial, “Shall the 
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librarian study?” in March Public Li- 


braries. 
LIBRARY TRUSTEE. 





A Memorial 

For the information of those who are 
interested in the Dorothy Daniels Me- 
morial we give the title of the collection 
of books: 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN OF TODAY 
AND THOSE OF LONG AGO. 

The basis of the collection now con- 
tains about 250 volumes of illustrated 
books for children, modern publications, 
and a collection of toy books, horn 
books, chap books and books for chil- 
dren of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. It contains also some 
monographs and treatises on books of 
that character. 

A portrait book-plate will be used. 

Contributions to an endowment fund 
have been received. 

JosepH F. DANIELS. 





Library Publicity. 

The aim in library publicity covers 
the following: To do all we can do 
as well as possible, guided by knowl- 
edge of books and of library methods, 
inspired by sympathetic insight into 
needs of our people, and by an imagina- 
tion which will give us an understand- 
ing of their possibilities, ambitions and 
ideals. Then to let our public know the 
possibilities. Never to advertise beyond 
our possibilities, striving for honest, ef- 
fective publicity. The campaign against 
unfair and dishonest advertising has its 
lessons for us. Such a sign as “Do you 
want information, etc., call up your pub- 
lic library” should never be used when 
the only reference aid in the library is 
the Book of Knowledge or the ninth edi- 
tion of the Brittanica sold to the library 
for a high price by some discouraged 
parson who was leaving town. The N. 
P. L. A. publicity committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of carrying to 
the national association, knowledge of 
the pioneer work of our association. It 
is desirable that the larger association 
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should establish a codperative publicity 
bureau. We need signs, book marks, 
posters, press copy in common. How 
much better it would be to have this 
done by a national association, was dem- 
onstrated during the recent interest in 
war service. CorNELIA Marvin. 





Book Sales in Library 


Dear Pustic Lrpraries: 

Many library workers have asked me 
to pass this idea on to others. Like many 
other small libraries, we do not have suf- 
ficient funds to meet the demands of our 
increasing circulation. Before Christ- 
mas, we had a sale of Christmas books 
for children. It served a twofold pur- 
pose, in displaying attractive and worth- 
while books and a means of adding to 
our book fund. 

The librarian’s room was turned into 
a typical bookshop with its cosy grate 
fire and shelves and tables covered with 
books. The room was named “The 
Haunted Bookshop.” A book firm in 
Los Angeles sent the books for the sale 
and gave us a discount for selling. This 
money was turned toward the purchase 
of books for the children’s department. 

BertHa D. Proctor, 
Librarian. 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 





Would It? 
March 4, 1921. 
Dear Pustic LiprarRiEs: 

Why don’t we librarians get up a 
trust or a union or some other offensive 
designed to prevent a charge of more 
than $2 for any works of fiction? 

Isn’t the chief reason that fiction 
prices show no signs of decline, the 
fact that people and libraries pay this in- 
creasing cost without protest? If the 
A. L. A. and 100 libraries or more from 
all sections of the country would agree 
to some such action and promise to stick 
to it for at least six months, might it not 
serve as a slight deterrent? 

Yours cordially, 
Ropert K. SHaw. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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A Case for Consideration 
March 3, 1921. 
My Dear Pustic Lrprarigs: 

This is a suggestion written in a 
friendly spirit but which seems to me 
sufficiently important to warrant your 
consideration. 

I have been wondering whether a cam- 
paign might not be started, thru Pustic 
LiprARIES, for better business methods 
in libraries especially in regard to the 
answering of correspondence. Some 
months ago, I joined the vast army of 
unemployed for reasons of health. Since 
my recovery, I have kept my eyes open 
for possible positions and have written 
several places where I have heard there 
was a vacancy. Thru the kind offices of 
A. L. A., I have received letters asking 
me for my library training and experi- 
ence with a view to a candidacy for a 
position. In every case, I have an- 
swered promptly, by return mail in fact, 
but in no case, with one exception, have 
I ever received a reply. I suspect that 
the array of long years of library ex- 
perience to which I must lay claim, is a 
barrier and my letter is cast aside as be- 
longing to one of the past generation, and 
yet I feel that even a “back number” 
deserves a certain kind of respect. 

I know only too well how many ap- 
plications are received at every library, 
and yet when one applies at the request 
of the librarian, it seems to me she de- 
serves the consideration of an answer. 
Whenever the correspondence has been 
begun by me, I have enclosed a stamp 
for reply but even this has been of no 
avail and my poor stamp has only gone 
to swell (?) the coffers of the library. 

I mention one case. At the suggestion 
of A. L. A., I wrote last spring to a cer- 
tain library school for a place on the 
staff. A reply came in August (two 
months after my letter with stamp en- 
closed) with no mention or apology for 
the long delay, enclosing a list of sub- 
jects and asking me to choose those 
which I would be willing to teach. I 
answered promptly, but to this day have 
never received a reply. So I assume 
they did not want me at that school! I 
think the most important subject to teach 
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in library schools today is business 
methods. 

I hope my letter does not sound bitter 
or “sour,” for I do not feel that way at 
all. But I am writing in the interest of 
good librarianship and with the realiza- 
tion of the disappointments that are in 
store for many young and enthusiastic 
beginners in library work, because of this — 
negligence. 

This may not appear so significant to 
you as it does to me but I hope it may 
be the means of the publication of sug- 
gestions as to better business methods 
in library work such as appear so often 
in your helpful magazine. 

Very truly, 
LIBRARIAN.* 





Not Desired 


Editor of Pusric Liprartgs: 

It is indeed- a healthful sign when 
we see so many libraries throwing 
Ford’s Independent out of the window, 
and I am glad to have been a party to 
this action in at least one instance. 

The enclosed clipping shows what the 
Paterson, N. J., public library thinks 
about it, and I am in receipt of a letter 
from the librarian of one of the coun- 
try’s large city libraries in which he says: 
“The head of our magazine department 
has been on a leave of absence and while 
he was away, a number of copies of this 
publication accumulated in the magazine 
storage room. As soon as I discovered 
they were there, they were removed as 
we do not care to receive this publication 
or any publication which assails any 
body of citizens either from racial or re- 
ligious reasons. Should further copies 
of this magazine come, they will not be 
received.” 

I trust every library throughout the 
nation will follow the lead of this libra- 
rian, than whom none is better or more 
favorably known. 

L. J. Kevier. 


Kendalville, Ind. 





*Name and address will be given if de- 
sired by anyone honestly interested. The 
A. A. once visited “Librarian’s” library 
which elicited much sincere commendation. 
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Pleasure and Profit 

A lunch room for all members of the 
staff of the Seattle public library was 
opened on January 17 at the Central li- 
brary, under the direction of a Lunch 
Room committee. The kitchen needed 
no remodeling and one of the staff acts 
as cashier, so that the only operating ex- 
penses are for a cook five hours each 
day, and someone to help serve. 

The average number of those served 
each day has been 50, who loudly pro- 
claim their enthusiasm over the excel- 
lence of the menus, while the committee 
chairman proudly announces that “ex- 
penses are being met.” As the sample 
menu shows, food prices have been re- 
duced to a minimum, and a palatable and 
nourishing meal may be had for as little 
as 20 cents. The opportunity to get 
“something hot” is welcomed by the peo- 
ple who wish to supplement luncheons 
brought from home, as well as by those 
who depend upon the lunch room for 
their entire meal. 

Sample menu 


Potato soup....09 Rice and tomatoes... ..09 
Vegetable salad...09 Brown Betty. ..09 


Roll. ..02 Sauce. ..07 Cookies. ..02 each 
Chocolate....07 Tea....03 Milk....05 
Butter. ..02 Slice bread. ..01 Fruit. ..05 

M. L. G. 





Free Distribution 


It is announced by the American Red 
Cross that several hundred copies of the 
report of the Medical Conference held 
at Cannes, France, in April, 1919, are 
available for distribution free of charge 
to any one sending a request for them. 
The report is a document of permanent 
importance in the development of medi- 
cal science, particularly in the field of 
public health. Requests for them may 
be addressed to the Librarian, American 
Red Cross, 17th and D Streets, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 





“Whosoever, therefore, acknowl- 
edges himself to be a zealous follower 
of truth, of happiness, of wisdom, of 
science, or even of the faith, must of 
necessity make himself a lover of 
books,” wrote Richard de Bury. 


The Ten Best Books of the Season 


The librarians have set down in their 
subjects of discussion, “The ten best books 
of the season.” 

We hope they decide definitely. It would 
be a great relief. 

Some years ago a hundred writers were 
asked to send in each his list of the six best 
English novels ever written. Every list in- 
cluded “Tom Jones,” by Henry Fielding. 
One of those who included it admitted that 
he had never read it. But he defended his 
choice on the ground that “everybody said 
it was a great book.” 

“Tom Jones” is a highly important fact in 
history; but a dozen novels are published 
every year nowadays with more _ insight, 
more vigor in characterization, livelier in- 
cident, and a more skillful style. It is a 
great novel only as London, in the time of 
Shakespeare, with its 125,000 people, its 
filth, its ignorance and its provinciality, was 
a great city. 

The ten best books of the season—those 
which most affect current opinion, or those 
which are most likely to find a place on 
library shelves a hundred years from now? 
Those which are most talked about, like 
Wells’ “Outline of History,” or which are 
most read, like “Main Street,” and “The 
Bridge of Kisses”? What is the standard? 

The best book of the season for each one 
of us is the book that has made each one of 
us thing the most seriously. It may be 
“The Life of Theodore Roosevelt” or “Jones’ 
Arithmetic,” second series. Whatever it is, 
there is, thank God, more than ten of it, or 
else this life of ours would be truly, for all its 
apparent complications, a narrow, rigid thing. 
—Chicago Herald. 





Correct Name of the Library 

There is an important idea for all li- 
braries which have been recipient of 
gifts for buildings which have not been 
endowed also for maintenance in the 
note of a recent number of a library 
bulletin as follows: 

The correct name of the library is the 
Free Public library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, not the “Carnegie library.” Mr 
Carnegie’s benefaction to the institution 
consisted for funds for library buildings but 
carried with it no endowment for mainten- 
ance. The frequent use of this incorrect 
name is unfortunate, since it conveys the 
erroneous impression of maintenance from 
Carnegie funds. The library is entirely de- 
pendent for its support upon Congressional 
appropriations. 
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The Laborer’s Hire 


HE investigation carried on by the 

University of Illinois library, of 

conditions surrounding catalogers 
and the salaries which they receive for 
their work contains some very interest- 
ing material. It would certainly seem to 
answer the question as to why so few 
people who may be considered com- 
petent catalogers are available in these 
days. 

Except where it is a voluntary con- 
tribution on the part of the librarian to 
her own community which can not af- 
ford to pay prevailing salaries for ade- 
quate service, the custom of libraries 
paying one who lives in the community 
an undergrade salary, or, of such an one 
accepting it, where plainly the library 
could pay adequate salaries, may be 


deemed a violation of the principles of 
ethics. 

In a number of instances under ob- 
servation, the average of the salaries of 
a library has been lowered by the sal- 
aries of those who must remain at home, 
a thing that is most unfair in every way. 
The librarian is worthy of his hire pro- 
vided he produces as much as any one 
else could in the position and if he does 
not labor and produce, he has no claim 
on the support of the community. 

Now that national and international 
library matters have had their portion 
of attention, it might be well to turn on 
the power for the domestic or local ma- 
chinery that it may function in its high- 
est strength for the good of the cause in 
all its relations. 





A New Phase of Library Law 


HE Oregon library law relating 
to power and duties of public li- 
brary boards has been amended 

as follows: 
Section 5. To appoint, pay and dis- 





*The amendment is in italics. 


charge all employes necessary for the 
operation of said library, to expend all 
funds donated, given or appropriated, or 
taxes collected for the library; *to select 
and purchase books for said library; pro- 
vided, however, that it shall be unlawful 
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for a library board of a library having 
an income not in excess of two thousand 
five hundred dollars a year, to purchase 
or to make accessible to the public any 
books except as recommended in the 
booklists issued by the American library 
association, or any state library or school 
department and to audit all claims, ac- 
counts and vouchers in connection 
with the financial management of the 
library. 

The arguments in support of the 
bill and which caused its final passage 
were based on a desire to restrict the 
purchases of small public libraries to 
desirable books only. 

This is a new and very important 
step in the supervision of library serv- 
ice. It is possible to do such things 
when public confidence has been won 
by good service, as is the case in the 
State library of Oregon. 

Many communities have had a sup- 
ply of undesirable books introduced 
into the community by the public li- 
brary which thus becomes a hindrance 
rather than a help to the social wel- 
fare. It is the intention that the co- 
operative book fund of a community 
should be used for community wel- 
tare. These poor books are ordinarily 
bought by library boards which have 
no time to study literature, who are un- 


informed outside their own special 
subjects and assume that the public 
must have what it calls for instead of 
using the fund to build up a library of 
wholesome books. Ordinarily, the 
members of the library boards are un- 
aware of the evil influences of the 
books they circulate. 

This bill intends to insure the prop- 
er expenditure of public funds and to 
call to the attention of the boards the 
available guides in the selection of 
books. It places no severe or unrea- 
sonable limitations upon them, as vari- 
ous responsible organizations thruout 
the country have codperated in mak- 
ing lists of desirable books. 

The bill simply places limitations 
upon the expenditure of public funds 
and applies only to small libraries 
which do not have trained librarians. 
It is not desirable to make it applicable 
to large libraries as they are better 
prepared to deal with the subject mat- 
ter of books. 

The schools of Oregon already work 
under a similar law, which provides 
that public money shall be spent for 
books in lists compiled by the State 
library. 

This is a step in the right direction 
toward the conservation of public 
funds. 





Salary Schedules 


HE Revised form for library sta- 
tistics issued by the A. L. A. has 
one page devoted to finances. 

This is a subject on which library 
workers for some unaccountable rea- 
son are very reticent. It is to be hoped 
that library workers will consent to 
have at least one of these blanks filled 


out, designed especially for recorded 
information at A. L. A. Headquarters. 

It is unthinkable that those in charge 
there should make undue use of this 
but it is a very great detriment that 
there should not be somewhere, defi- 
nite, accurate, recorded information 
concerning the subject of salaries, 
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maintenance and income for the mutu- 
al benefit of all concerned in the sub- 
ject of library maintenance. 

It has been said many times that the 
distinction between the librarians’ sal- 
aries and those of the rank and file of 
library workers is so great that the 
chief librarians have been unwilling to 
have the fact made a matter of record for 
common knowledge. 

This seems too unprofessional and 
too unethical to be really true! It is 
more likely that the rank and file them- 
selves have some sort of pride that 
makes them unwilling for their co- 
workers in other libraries to know how 


their services are valued. This feeling 
is not based on real truth, for often- 
times a library will appreciate very 
much more the value of the services of 
its library workers than it is able to 
express in adequate salaries. 


The time has come when the real 
measure of one’s ability to serve in a 
library is more or less a matter of com- 
mon knowledge so why should there 
be a slowness about adding to this 
common knowledge the further fact of 
the recompense_which such service is 
receiving? More times than not, it 
would be a means of improving the sal- 
aries and at least it would give those 
who are trying to adjust salaries a 
foundation on which to base their cal- 
culations. + 

There really doesn’t seem to be an 
reason why the salary question should 
be so much a matter of secrecy as has 
prevailed for a long time and it is to 
be hoped very earnestly that this new 
A. L. A. schedule will be the means of 
removing all unreasonable secrecy in 
the matter. 





Loss or Gain? 


that “Hereafter the borrowers’ 

cards will be filed at the li- 
brary.” The reasons given for this 
change are that by this means the 
cards can not be lost, that the wear 
and tear on the cards will be less and 
thus reduce their cost. 

Undoubtedly the ends in view by 
the change will be secured but there 
are other effects to be considered in 
any such plan. There will be lost the 
opportunity to create and strengthen 
an interest in public property, particu- 
larly among the youth that use the li- 
brary. The teeth of children be- 
come very soft when they have noth- 
ing to chew on. The orderly instincts 
of children are not very well developed 
when their belongings are cared for by 
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some one else. The full responsibility 
which they ought to feel concerning 
the public property which has been in- 
trusted to their care will not be en- 
gendered by the library assuming the 
responsibility of caring for the library 
card instead of its user. 

It is true that the card is likely to be 
lost and in that act the library will be 
likely to lose one cent—rather an in- 
significant sum considering the value 
of a lesson which the user of the li- 
brary might learn is considered. 

The wear and tear on the borrowers’ 
cards may be lessened perhaps to the 
amount of ten cents a thousand— 
hardly a saving adequate to the loss 
which will come from the lack of dis- 
cipline which the user foregoes when 
his card is taken care of for him. 
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The boy, the girl, the club woman 
or even the business man might not be 
able to carry home the book he wants 
if the borrower’s card is not at hand. 
It might be a “reviving shock” for the 
borrower to find out that something is 
required from him in the way of codp- 
eration in carrying on a public insti- 
tution if he were to find himself con- 
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fronted with the ruling that his card 
must be produced in order to exercise 
his privilege of borrowing public prop- 
erty on recognized security. 

No, it would not seem that the sav- 
ing of money, cards, trouble, time, any 
or all of them, is adequate for the 
loss that will be entailed by the new 
ruling. 





Library Legislation in Illinois 


public tax-supported libraries in 
Illinois being crippled in their 
work by the “scaling down” proc- 
ess imposed upon their incomes by 
the Juul law. Something of effort 
was made when the law first went into 
force, to exempt the libraries from its 
exactions and some effort has been 
made at various times since, as one by 
one other interests have been with- 
drawn from its action till only the 
small parks, libraries and one of the 
sanitary measures are affected. It 
would not seem that the saving in the 
case of the libraries, small in the total, 
but large as it affects, say, Evanston, 
would justify the inclusion of libraries 
(educational institutions) under the 
law. A bill to adjust this scaling 
process to a less arduous burden on 
the libraries has been introduced in 
both houses—H.B. No. 224 and S.B. 
No. 166. Both of these bills should 
receive the indorsement of every one 
interested in libraries in the state, as a 
more adequate income is absolutely 
necessary if libraries even remain open, 
not to mention doing adequate work. 
House bill No. 225 covers much the 
same ground, and should be supported 
by clubs, library boards and all persons 
interested in library service. 
Another bill relating to the certifi- 


T ste: is no question about the 


cation of librarians is not important at 
this time and, indeed, affects, in the 
aggregate, so few libraries that it is a 
pity that the legislative committee di- 
vides its power to get any legislation 
by introducing it at this time. This 
bill is loosely drawn, capable of vari- 
ous interpretations in several places, 
serves no special purpose in the pres- 
ent state of supply of library workers, 
and it may well be left to wait till the 
financial situation is very much im- 
proved over the present state. 

Illinois librarians should urge their 
representatives and senators to vote 
for the library finance bills at every 
chance. 

A period of receiving gifts, both of 
money and books, is being enjoyed by 
the public libraries thruout the country. 
Nearly every report that has appeared 
contains one to several notices of the in- 
terest of the public in this particular. In 
several instances, the library itself is 
making a distinct appeal to the public to 
supply the lack in their book fund which 
occurs both because of decreased appro- 
priations and increased cost of books. 








Pustiic Lrpraries has been furnished 
with application blanks for the follow- 
ing: A branch librarian, cataloger, 
children’s librarian and head of loan 
desk. Salaries, $140—$175 a month ac- 
cording to qualifications. Cost of liv- 
ing, $45—$60 a month. These will be 
mailed to any one interested. 
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*To College Librarians 


College librarians, when they get to- 
gether, are much given to discussing 
the various relations of college libra- 
ries,—their relations to the college or 
university as a whole, their inter-de- 
partmental relations, the relations of 
college libraries to the faculty, to the 
students, and, of late, the relations of 
college libraries to one another. But I 
have never happened to hear at a meet- 
ing of college librarians any talk about 
the relations of college libraries to the 
library profession. Perhaps it has not 
occurred to college librarians that they 
as a class have any special relation to 
the profession as a whole that differ- 
entiates them from other librarians, but 
as I look at it there is at least one func- 
tion of college librarianship that is of 
great importance to the profession; one 
of which the library schools are acutely 
aware, and which, for the sake of the 
future of our profession, we wish the 
college librarian would take as seri- 
ously, discuss as frequently and as 
fruitfully as he does all these other rela- 
tions of which we hear so much. This is 
the college librarian as a recruiting offi- 
cer for the profession. 

Of course, the individual college li- 
brarian has not been unaware of the 
opportunity, and in some instances has 
turned the bookish student who helped 
himself thru college by serving as li- 
brary assistant toward a library school. 
But the absence of discussion, the lack 
of literature on the subject shows that 
the college librarian has given little 
thought to the subject of bringing the 
many-sided activities of the modern li- 
brary movement before the student 
today. 

In order to do this, you, the college 
librarian, must first of all be interested 
in the profession as a whole. Are you? 
When you go to New York or Cleve- 
land or Chicago, do you visit the branch 
libraries in the crowded foreign dis- 
tricts to see for yourself the splendid 
Americanization work they are doing? 





*The substance of a_talk given at the 
meeting of Eastern College Librarians, 
November 27, 1920. 





Have you a first-hand acquaintance 
with the work of the extension depart- 
ment of the big city libraries, learning 
the variety of book needs it reaches out 
to meet,—books in hospitals, in de- 
partment stores, in factories, in prisons? 
Have you ever gone out in the book 
wagon of a county library system? 
Have you visited the smaller public li- 
braries in your neighborhood and 
learned the kind of civic work, the 
kind of educational work they are do- 
ing? Have you ever attended a story 
hour in a poor neighborhood, seen a 
self-conducted reading club evolve 
from a city gang, heard a debate in the 
assembly hall of a branch library? Of 
course you know of these things, but if 
you had caught the spirit of it all by 
personal contact, you would go back 
determined that the professors of po- 
litical science or of sociology, should 
include the public library among the 
civic institutions to be studied by their 
classes. Do you librarians know 
whether they are so included? Have 
you cared? Have you made it your 
business to see that librarianship was 
included among the vocational lectures 
given before the students? Before 
freshmen rather than seniors because 
then the whole course could be made 
to bear on their calling, as is done so 
largely in the case of law and medicine. 

Have you suggested that the modern 
library movement presented aspects 
worthy of investigation by student so- 
cieties, particularly the organizations 
in the department of political science? 
Has the public library ever been dis- 
cussed in your college debating soci- 
eties? Might not “Resolved that the 
public library is as important an agent 
of democracy as the public schools” 
prove an interesting topic for discus- 
sion? Do the professors themselves 
know much about any but college li- 
braries? If there is a faculty club be- 
fore which professional topics are dis- 
cussed by outside speakers, could you 
not invite the head of the library com- 
mission in your state, or the librarian 
of the nearest, alive public library to 
tell the story of the wonderful develop- 
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ment of the public library movement in 
the United States during the past 25 
years, and to give concrete examples of 
what libraries are doing for people in 
their state or community? 

I emphasize the need for presenting 
the social side of library work rather 
than the scholarly side because it is the 
former that is in danger of being over- 
looked. The college student uses the 
college library for study and reading; 
the college librarian and his staff ‘are 
naturally interested in bibliography 
and in research work, and the students 
with these tastes see in college libra- 
rianship a possible vocation. But the 
students whose tastes incline them to- 
ward social activities hear of the many 
other forms of social work, of organ- 
ized welfare, of municipal research, of 
education, but they do not know that 
the public library offers a field as 
broad, as interesting, as influential, as 
dynamic as any of these, and that it is 
gaining steadily in recognition and in 
pecuniary reward. Therefore it is up 
to the college librarian to see that col- 
lege men and women are interested in 
and are informed about librarianship 
while they are still looking for a life- 
work that shall give them opportunities 
for growth, for self-expression, for in- 
fluence, for leadership. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE. 





College Libraries in Indiana 

The State school officials of Indiana 
have tabulated the colleges of that 
state according to the number of vol- 
umes contained in their libraries. Some 
of the tabulation is as follows: 

University of Indiana, 127,700v.; No- 
tre Dame university, 108,000v.; Indi- 
ana State normal school, 80,000v.; 
Wabash college, 55,300v.; De Pauw uni- 
versity, 50,000v.; Hanover college, 30,- 
000v.; Franklin college, 25,000v.; 
Earlham college, 25,000v.; Valparaiso 
university, 18,549v.; Butler college, 
15,000v.; Purdue university, 12,780v.; 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 12,700v. 

A number of others range from 
6000v. down to 2000v. 


A Rating System for Librarians 
A special address to the rank and file of 
librarians. 

This is a movable scale for rating 
librarians by units actually earned by 
education, training and experience. It 
is not meant to take the place of any 
plan for legal certification in any state, 
but to be used as a measuring scale for 
any librarian in rating her own stand- 
ing, or by any library board consider- 
ing an applicant for a position from a 
state with a different standard for 
certification. The details are not thor- 
oly worked out because local condi- 
tions are variable enough to make an 
inflexible scale absurd. The adjust- 
ments would have to be made to con- 
form to the locality and to the system. 
Here is the plan as so far thought out 
with the doubtful points and puzzling 
questions included. 

What is your best judgment on 
them? 

Credit units 

As stated before, credit is given for 
every bit of education, training and ex- 
perience that goes to make the libra- 
rian more valuable to the community. 
An arbitrary scale, such as 100 has not 
been chosen, but credits were appor- 
tioned about equally among the three 
requirements. Sixty units of credits 
must be earned for a beginning candi- 
date to be considered a librarian in 
good standing and not more than 40 
of them can be credited for any one 
of the three main divisions— 

1. Education. 

2. Training. 

3. Experience. 

The sky is the limit on credits pos- 
sible to be earned. However, we do 
not think any one will get nearer to 
heaven than 200. 

The credits are apportioned as fol- 
lows: 

I. Education 


Four years of high school or at a priv- 
ate school or academy officially cred- 
ited at the State university, earns 4 
units per year. No candidate for pro- 
fessional standing to have less than 
equivalent to four years high school 
PC LS AA Prarar cr Seariarir er era eee rer cer 16 
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Each year at college, university or 
normal school officially accredited at 
the State university, earns 15 units 
ERMA 5 o0sosd sun eas sssagees eens 60 
Each year of post graduate work at an 
accredited university earns 15 addi- 
PEOUMN MINES occa once Senekaeean sens 15 


II. Training 
The first year at an accredited library 


school earns 30 units................ 30 
The second year of library school earns 
WM 5 usa b 0a 6Ds padesevesecuansss 50 


A six weeks summer library course at 
an accredited library school, college 
or university giving a full time six 
weeks course under trained librarians 
PANNS: 9 MNEG  . 4 > cdweswewetosabosess 5 
An apprentice course in a large library 
system giving a course of 150 recita- 
tion periods with associated library 
practice of 40 minutes for each reci- 
tation may earn from 10 to 20 units 
in proportion to the length, scope 
and thoroness of the course........ 10-20 


Shall we give credit for a previous 
training or experience which laid a 
foundation for library work? Exam- 
ples: Kindergarten training; experi- 
ence in children’s work; several years 
experience in the teaching of history 
and English ;—or say, a practical min- 
ing engineer in a technical library? 

Query: How shall one reconcile the 
apparent emphasis on the large library 
with the all-round experience in a 
small one? Larger numbers bring 
heavier responsibilities ; they may also 
mean narrower ones? 

The trouble with most certification 
schemes has been their hand-cuff ef- 
fect on those already in the profession. 
Librarians with long and successful 
experience are not able to cram them- 


III. Experience 


CREDITS EARNED: 


Class I ClassII ClassIII ClassIV Class V. 
Cities up Cities Cities Cities Cities 
to 5,000 5,000- 15,000- 30,000- 100,000 up 
15,000 30,000 100,000 
A. Routine experience, 1 year........ - 1 “4 3 4 
(After training) Assistants, 3 years 1 2 S 4 5 
Under department heads, etc, 5 yrs 2 3 4 5 6 
B, PROATAIMING EXD ios os05 56550000005 2 points per yr.—credits for not more than 5 yrs. 
C. Responsible positions, 1 year...... 1 2 3 5 7 
Heads of departments, 3 years.... 3 6 9 15 21 
Heads of branches, 5 years....... 7 14 21 28 35 
D. Administrative positions: 
Heads of libraries, 1 year......... 2 4 6 8 10 
SO WHALE ..s2% 6 12 18 24 30 
SWEATS 0.500% 10 20 30 40 50 


*. Special libraries 
Business libraries 
University and college libraries 
Institutional libraries 
Also library specialists 
Bibliographers 
Library lecturers, writers 
Specialists in scientific libraries 
Heads of library schools and qualified 
librarians on library commissions. 
F. Notable experience 
Famous in some one line. 
President of A. L. A. Recognized as 
authority for recognized service to 
the profession. 


Queries: Is there any way to meas- 


ure the cultural effects of travel, or 
had we better keep the yard stick 
away from this? 


Qualifications and credits to be determined 
by Special Libraries department of the A. L. 
A. and League of Library Commissions. 


10 credits for first 5 years, after recognition 
in A. L. A. or its publications or similar rec- 
ognition in national organizations of other 
Se if allied with library work. 

5 credits for each year thereafter. 


selves into the water-tight compart- 
ments specified in the certification re- 
quirements. Competent and success- 
ful in their own libraries, they now 
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find their standing untenable, possibly 
in their own state, and most discour- 
aging in changing from one state to 
another. It is hoped by this method 
that a librarian may not be hindered 
so much by her limitations as helped 
by what she is, and by what she has 
accomplished, provided her training 
and experience have not been in too 
narrow a field. If she lacks certain re- 
quirements—she is still not barred 
from acquiring the extra credits if she 
chooses to earn them. Once on the 
ladder she may climb as high as she 
will, limited only by her own energy 
and endowments. 

This scheme is but tentative. Criti- 
cisms, additions and suggestions would 
be welcomed. 

DorotHy HuvuR.LBERT, 
Chief librarian. 
IrnmMA M. WALKER, 
Reference librarian. 
Public library, Hibbing, Minn. 





Recruiting for Librarianship 


A constantly growing interest in li- 
brarianship as an attractive profession is 
being shown by college men and women. 
The following reading list will be of 
service to college librarians. By having 
the books and pamphlets assembled and 
easily accessible to students the busy li- 
brarian may further the work of the lo- 
cal vocational director, codperate with 
the A. L. A. committee on Recruiting 
for Library Service, and direct the in- 
dividual student to a vocation of almost 
unlimited possibilities. 

Association of American Library Schools. 
Books and a vocation. 1920. (Can be sup- 
plied free from A. L. A. headquarters.) 

Bostwick, A. E. The American public 
library. 1917. New York, Appleton. 

Carlton, W. N. C. Superstructures. (In 
New York public library bulletin 22: 6: 344- 
353.) New York 1918. 

Carnegie Library School. Are you seek- 
ing a vocation? 1920. Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
Library. 

Dana, J. C. Library Primer. Ed. 3, 1921. 
Library Bureau. 

Donnelly, J. R. The Librarian, (In 
Filene, Catherine, ed. Careers for Women, 
pp. 293-297.) 1920. Boston, Houghton. 


Hazeltine, Alice. The Children’s librarian. 
(In Filene, Catherine, ed. Careers for 
Women, pp. 293-297.) 1920. Boston. 

Library School of Western Reserve Uni- 


versity. Bringing books and people to- 
gether. 1920. Cleveland Western Reserve 
University. 

Phail, Edith. The Industrial librarian. 
(In Filene, Catherine, ed. Careers for 
Women, pp. 298-308.) 1920. Boston, 
Houghton, 


Plummer, M. W: Training for librarian- 
ship. Ed. 2 rev. by F. K. Walter. 1920. 
Chicago, A. L. A. 

Powell, S H.. The Children’s librarian 
and her training. (In her Children’s library, 
pp. 225-271.) 1917. New York, Wilson. 

University of Washington Library School 
Alumni. A Call to librarianship 1919. 
Seattle, University of Washington Library. 

The library periodicals contain various 
articles on library training both inspira- 
tional and practical. Papers and Pro- 
ceedings of the American Library Asso- 
ciation should be consulted also. The 
Encyclopedia Americana, 1919, 17 :393-4, 
gives helpful information. 

The circulars of the various library 
schools should be added to this selected 
list. 

The chairman of the A. L. A. com- 
mittee on Recruiting for library service, 
J. T. Jennings, in a note to Headquarters 
says: 

Please tell the college librarians about 
Miss Plummer’s pamphlet and how they 
may secure copies. Also that it should 
be on the desk of every librarian and 
of every vocational director to answer 
questions about library work. 

Another note from the Recruiting 
committee, sent to the vocational di- 
rectors of universities and _ colleges, 
urges the vocational advisors to bring 
library work as a vocation to the atten- 
tion of desirable young men and women 
in the colleges, advising that there is 
printed material available that can be 
used in answering questions about li- 
brary service as a vocation and request- 
ing that the subject be presented to the 
students thru college publications and 
thru talks. 

Here is an opportunity for real serv- 
ice to library extension. 

SaraH N. C. BoGte. 
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Catalogers’ Salaries 

The question is sometimes asked 
whether the library school tries to make 
catalogers any more; or if it does have 
students who bid fair to become cata- 
logers, what becomes of them after they 
leave the school. The students them- 
selves sometimes ask whether cataloging 
salaries are as good as others. 

Of the 99 students who attended the 
University of Illinois library school dur- 
ing any part of the period, September, 
1916, to June, 1920, 66 last summer re- 
ported their salaries and the kinds of 
library work in which they were engaged. 

Of the 66 who reported, 32 had com- 
pleted the two-year course and had re- 
ceived the B. L. S. degree. The other 
34 had completed the first year’s work, 
and in a few cases some additional 
courses. The average of the salaries re- 
ported by the 32 two-year students was 
$1585; the average salary of the 34 one- 
year students was $1341. 

The students reporting, were then 
classified according to the student rec- 
ords made in the courses in cataloging 
and classification. Twenty-nine of the 
sixty-six were considered good catalog- 
ers, thirteen as fair and twenty-four as 
poor. Of the 29 good catalogers, only 
six are at present in cataloging positions. 
These receive an average salary of $1491 
as compared with $1521, the average sal- 
ary of the 23 good catalogers engaged in 
other kinds of library work. The five 
two-year students who were good cata- 
logers and are in cataloging positions re- 
ceive an average salary of $1508; the 
15 two-year students who were good cat- 
alogers and are engaged in other kinds 
of library work receive an average sal- 
ary of $1627. 

Of the thirteen fair catalogers, four 
are in cataloging positions with an aver- 
age salary of $1470, compared with an 
average salary of $1382 for the nine fair 
catalogers engaged in other kinds of li- 
brary work. The average salary of the 
three two-year students who were fair 
catalogers and are now in cataloging po- 
sitions is $1560; the average salary of 
the six two-year students who were fair 





catalogers and who are engaged in other 
kinds of library work is $1575. 

One one-year student, who was a good 
cataloger, is now in a cataloging position 
and receives a salary of $1400; the av- 
erage salary of the eight other one-year 
students who were good catalogers is 
$1340. The average salary of the four 
one-year students who were fair cata- 
logers and are now engaged in other 
kinds of library work is $1306, while the 
one one-year student who was a fair cat- 
aloger and is now in a cataloging posi- 
tion receives a salary of $1200. 

The eight two-year students who were 
poor catalogers are now receiving sal- 
aries averaging $1525, while the seven- 
teen one-year students who were poor 
catalogers have an average salary of 
$1356. Only two of the poor catalogers 
are now in catalog positions. 

About a quarter of all the salaries con- 
sidered in this study, are the first or be- 
ginning salaries of students, and should 
not be looked upon as typical of catalog- 
ers who have been in the work long 
enough to have proved themselves. As 
usual, too, the salaries of some students 
were low because they found it necessary 
to remain near home. 

ETHEL Bono, 
Instructor, Illinois library school. 





A New Book Organization 

The book service furnished py the 
A. L. A. to the American Merchant 
Marine was discontinued in October, 
1920. The book service to the corpora- 
tion so fully justified itself that the 
shipping interests were loath to give 
it up. A conference was held in New 
York City on March 9 to consider 
ways and means of reopening the serv- 
ice. As a result, preliminary steps 
have been taken for the incorporation 
of an organization to be known as the 
American Merchant Marine library as- 
sociation which is to continue the 
services formerly given by the A. L. A. 
An organization committee was ap- 
pointed as follows: Winthrop L. Mar- 
vin, Reverend A. R. Mansfield, Alfred 
G. Smith and Mrs Henry Howard. 
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Detroit’s New Public Library 

Detroit’s new public library is a three- 
story structure with a mezzanine floor, 
constructed of white marble in early Ren- 
naissance style. It has the advantage of 
very spacious grounds, considering that 
it is located in the heart of a crowded 
city. It is hoped to acquire later the 
fringe of residences now facing Putnam 
avenue, and so complete the ownership 
of an entire city block. The broad, bal- 
ustrated terrace of white marble which 





saic ceiling depicting Shakespeare’s 
Seven ages of man. 

The main entrance to the building is 
thru bronze doors into an entrance hall 
flanked on each side by a row of columns 
of Tennessee marble. The grand stair- 
way leading up to the delivery hall will 
have mural decorations by Edwin Blash- 
field. The delivery hall occupies the cen- 
ter of the first floor. Its walls are of 
Indiana stone, its floor of Tennessee 
marble. It has a frieze of mottoes, gold 














New Central Building in Detroit. 


surrounds the building is a finishing de- 
tail to an exterior of great beauty. The 
city plans to make this section an art 
center, the second building of which will 
be the new art museum, work on which 
will be begun soon. The landscape gar- 
dening in the open spaces around these 
two structures will be a relieving feature 
among the shops of a busy thorofare. 
The building is of white Vermont mar- 
ble with carved panels representing the 
signs of the zodiac, carved medallic por- 
traits of eminent writers, scientists, 
philosophers, etc. The loggia across the 
front which is entered thru French win- 
dows from the fine arts room has a mo- 


on a dark blue ground, and a ceiling of 
handsome design and decoration. Mu- 
rals by Gari Melchers and stained glass 
windows will make this center of the li- 
brary’s activities a room of stately 
beauty. Around this room are grouped 
the reference room, entered thru a hall- 
way containing the public catalog; the 
civics room, the fine arts, music and 
drama, and open shelf rooms, completing 
a circuit back to the delivery hall. Spe- 
cial rooms on this floor are: a room for 
teachers containing books of general in- 
terest and information, a public conver- 
sation and correspondence room, and a 
room for the staff secretary. 
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The second floor has on one side, 
rooms for the technology department, on 
the other for the Burton historical collec- 
tion and a staff assembly room. It has 
also dining room and rest room for the 
staff ; a club room and a photostat room. 

On the ground floor at the right of the 
main entrance, is the children’s room 
which has a separate entrance from 
Kirby street for children. A fireplace of 
tiling of Pewabic pottery, a Detroit art 
product, representing characters and 
scenes from children’s tales—Alice in 
Wonderland, Robinson Crusoe, Mowgli, 
the Tar Baby and others—is a distinctive 
feature of this room. The periodical and 
newspaper rooms are at the left of the 
entrance. The branch and sub-branch 
departments, the bindery and the schools 
division are on this floor. 

The offices of the librarian and the Li- 
brary Commission are on the mezzanine. 
So also are the order and catalog de- 
partments. The stack room extends the 
full width and full height of the building. 
The stacks are of metal, with floors of 
white Carrara glass to reflect the light. 
Electric elevators and book lifts, a sys- 
tem of pneumatic tubes, semi-direct 
lighting are details of the mechanical 
equipment. 





The Cleveland public library has is- 
sued a “newcomers’ book” that must 
surely bring joy to the heart of any 
newcomgr who receives it. Its very 
tone is héartening, as it tells of enter- 
tainments, clubs to join, places to see 
and the various organizations, mate- 
rial, intellectual, spiritual, that may be 
enjoyed by strangers, and thruout, the 
cordial invitation to call on the library 
and its branches for any .information 
not given in the booklet. 

Bessie Sargeant-Smith is chairman 
of the very choice committee having 
these matters in charge. 





As the Sandwich Islander believes 


that the strength and valor of the enemy 


he kills passes into himself, so we gain 
the strength of the temptations we re- 
sist. —Emerson. 
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A Proposed State Library for Ohio 


Sec. 154-51. A state library board is 
hereby created in the department of edu- 
cation, to be composed of the director of 
education, as chairman, and four other 
members. The members other than the 
director of education shall be appointed 
by the governor. The first appointments 
under this section shall be as follows: 
One member for a term of two years, 
one member for a term of four years, 
one member for a term of six years and 
one member for a term of eight years, 
thereafter one member shall be appoint- 
ed each two years for a term of eight 
years. The members other than the di- 
rector of education shall receive no 
compensation, but shall be paid their 
actual and necessary expenses incurred 
in the performance of their duties. 

Sec. 154-52. The state library board 
shall appoint and may remove a state li- 
brarian, who shall, under the direction 
and supervision of the board, be the head 
of the library service of the state, with 
power to appoint and remove all as- 
sistants and heads of departments in the 
state library service. 

Sec. 154-53. The state library board 
shall make such rules for the government 
of the state library, the use and location 
of the books and other property therein 
and the transfer thereof as it deems nec- 
essary. It shall organize library service 
of the state into departments and deter- 
mine the number of assistants and other 
employes therein. 

Sec. 154-54. The state librarian shall 
be secretary of the state library board. 
Under the direction and supervision of 
the state library board and subject to the 
rules and regulations established by it, he 
shall, thru such departments as may be 
created by the board, exercise all powers 
and perform all duties vested by law in 
the state board of library commissioners, 
the librarian heretofore appointed by the 
state board of library commissioners, the 
library organizer heretofore appointed 
by the state board of library commis- 
sioners and the legislative reference de- 
partment and the director thereof. 



































American Library Association 
The transfer of the Library war service in 
Coblenz 

The American Library Association 
has transferred to the War department 
all property of the American Library As- 
sociation in Germany. The property con- 
sisted of 33,482 books and all equipment 
used by the association in the main li- 
brary, branch libraries, welfare centers 
and other organizations for carrying on 
its service in Coblenz. The Y. M. C. A. 
authorities assumed the direction and ad- 
ministration of the library, March 1. The 
service will be continued along the same 
general lines as it was under the direction 
of the American Library Association. 

Miss Ola M. Wyeth, who has been in 
charge of the service under the A. L. A. 
will probably return to America in 
March. Miss Elizabeth B. Steere, Miss 
Florence Harvey and Miss Jane E. Gold- 
man, have been taken over by the 
i.e oe 


Nominating committee for 1921 


The Executive Board has appointed 
the following Nominating committee: 

P. L. Windsor, University of Illinois 
library, Urbana, IIl. 

June R. Donnelly, Simmons College 
library’ school, Boston, Mass. 

Grace D. Rose, Public library, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

E. R. Perry, Public library, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Theresa _ Hitchler, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A circular sent out from A. L. A. 
Headquarters states that there is con- 
siderable call at Headquarters for good 
library pictures. It is not possible to 
meet the demand if it is necessary to 
collect the pictures after the requests 
come in. 

There is special need for pictures on 
county libraries and for pictures on the 
different kinds of library work which 
will illustrate librarianship as a voca- 
tion. Pictures illustrating children’s 
work, work with foreign born, work in 
industrial plants, libraries in country 
schools, etc., are always interesting 


Public library, 
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and will be sure to serve a purpose 
some time. 

Such libraries as are able to help 
meet this demand are asked to send 
to the A. L. A. Headquarters good 
clear pictures of any size—even kodak 
pictures unmounted. 


The A. L. A. Publishing Board has is- 
sued the following new publications: 
Booklist books—a selection, 1920: 

Revised edition of the Manual of li- 
brary economy: chapter 4, The College 
and university library, Wyer, Jr.; chap- 
ter 9, Library legislation, Yust, and 
chapter 13, Training for librarianship by 
Mary W. Plummer, rev. by Walter. 

A county. library. 

The new voter. 

There is a liberal discount allowed on 
these when ordered in quantities. 





A new edition of Plays for children, 
by Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, of the St. 
Louis public library, will be issued by 
the Publishing Board in April or May 
as a cloth-bound volume. 

A Revised form for library statistics 
compiled by the A. L. A. committee 
on library administration has been pre- 
pared for the use of libraries of all 
sorts. It takes the place of the form 
sent out in February, 1917, and libra- 
rians are urged to use this new form 
in their regular annual reports. 

“A considerable number of items 
have been added in order to make the 
reports as complete as possible with- 
out being too long, and in order to re- 
duce to a minimum the questionnaire 
business with which we are all af- 
flicted.” 

A brief outline of salary schedules 
is added. If these schedules are filled 
out, it will eliminate one of the prin- 


cipal reasons for frequent  corre- 
spondence. 
There are 373 new members who 


have joined the A. L. A. since January 
1. A list of the new members will be 
published in the May Bulletin. 
Cart H. Miran, 
Secretary. 
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A. L. A. hospital service 

A report on A. L. A. Hospital Serv- 
ice has been made by Caroline Web- 
ster from which the following extracts 
are taken: 

The library service for disabled sol- 
diers, sailors and marines is being con- 
tinued for the present by the American 
Library Association. 

There are 15,263 ex-service men in 
Public Health Service hospitals and 
10,614 in civilian or contract hospitals. 
The number of men in these hospitals 
is increasing at the rate of 1000 a 
month. 

During 1920, the American Library 
Association expended in these hos- 
pitals, for books about $15,000, for 
magazines about $9300, and for every- 
thing else $62,311. 

There are now (March, 1921) 19 li- 
brarians and five assistants in the serv- 
ice. Several of the librarians act in 
the dual capacity of librarian and su- 
pervisor. They have had to make a 
place for themselves as there was no 
provision in the hospital organization 
for a library or a librarian. The med- 
ical officers have come to see that if 
adequate library service is to be ren- 
dered, a separate room must be fur- 
nished where the men may have quiet 
for reading and study. 

Supervision of the library room has 
been only a small part of hospital 
work. The ward visiting is what 
makes it distinctive and interesting, 
but likewise exhausting. At the hos- 
pital at Fox Hills, Staten Island, the 
corridors are three and one-half miles 
long and it takes the librarian one 
week to visit the entire hospital if she 
visits seven wards a day. 

There are 45,000v. in the hospitals 
where there are A. L. A. representa- 
tives. In the other hospitals, there are 
15,000v. Practically no books or peri- 
odicals were ordered for any of the hos- 
pitals after July 1, 1920, owing to the 
shortage of A. L. A. War Service 
funds. The work has been carried on 
with books already in the hospitals. 


The effectiveness of the work has 
been very much enhanced by the 
whole-hearted codperation of the pub- 
lic libraries thruout the country. The 
librarians of the public libraries of 
Cleveland, Detroit, Evansville and 
Pittsburgh have sent assistants from 
time to time to small Public Health 
Service hospitals in their cities to dis- 
tribute books and magazines sent by 
the A. L. A. and to take books from 
their own libraries in response to de- 
mands on the part of patients and 
staff. 

The Public Health Service author- 
ities have done everything in their 
power to make library work in the hos- 
pitals a success. Where space permit- 
ted, they have given a separate room 
or ward for the library, have put in 
shelving, decorated the room, detailed 
orderlies to take care of the room and 
have furnished all small library sup- 
plies, thereby relieving the association 
of this expense. The Red Cross has 
also been generous. 

Congress has provided $100,000 for 
library books, magazines and papers 
and library service for beneficiaries of 
the Bureau of War Risk insurance. 
This will not be available until July 1. 

It is a question as to where the 
service shall be transferred as between 
the Health Service and the Vocational 
Board. 

The headquarters of the A. L. A. hos- 
pital department is in charge of Caro- 
line Webster, assisted by Mary R. 
Dinsmore and Sarah Albert. 





If I want to see democracy in its 
truest form, I have only to step on to 
the floor of the public library. No one 
is served because he is rich or denied 
because he is poor; none must sub- 
scribe to a creed before being allowed 
to borrow a book; no intellectual tests 
are instituted to bar the way to further 
knowledge. Here is a zone of liberty 
from which the prohibitions of sect, 
party, caste and race are barred once 
for all. If the free library is anything 
at all, it is the common standing 
ground of democracy.—Joseph H. Odell. 


~ 














Some Objections and Answers* 


1. “I live 35 miles from the county 
seat. What good will a county library 
do my family?” Answer: The county 
library board will decide the location 
of the county library, presumably in 
the best center for the administration 
of a library service that will reach the 
whole county. But wherever it is, its 
main purpose will be to reach the 
whole county by 1) branch libraries in 
the smaller towns which are not now 
and probably never will be able to af- 
ford their own public libraries; 2) de- 
posit stations in schools, churches and 
stores; 3) small collections in the farm 
homes, as desired; 4) regular inter- 
change of these branch and deposit 
collections by a book wagon or other 
circulating plan. If we deliver gro- 
ceries and mail in the country, if we 
have rural telephones and rural high 
schools, why not have rural library 
service ? 

2. “Taxes are too high now.” An- 
swer: This bill does not force a county 
library on any county. The proposi- 
tion is stbmitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple. It permits counties the opportu- 
nity of voting themselves library serv- 
ice now open only to cities and town- 
ships. By uniting small struggling 
public libraries and school libraries, it 
will save the county money in the ag- 
gregate. By pooling expenditures that 
are now made in small sums by 
schools, families and library clubs, 
and making the library expenditure for 
the county a public expenditure, it will 
save money. In any case, a library tax 
of one-quarter to one-half mill is very, 
very small compared to most other 
taxes. 

3. “The county seat town will grab 
the library, and where would we be 
then?” Answer: See answer number 
1, above. This bill is distinctly a plan 
to provide library service for the 
whole county. The bill shows that 
thruout, but see especially section 2 in 
the synopsis. 





*Used by W. H. Kerr as chairman of 
Legislative Committee of Kansas library 
association. 
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Religious Book Week 

The week of March 13-20 was ob- 
served as Religious Book Week thruout 
the country. The movement grew out of 
a feeling on the part. of the religious 
publishers that the public does not know 
what good things there are in the re- 
ligious books and so a plan of publicity 
was entered. into. Posters were exhibit- 
ed and public addresses and book meet- 
ings were held to emphasize new books, 
religious in character. 

The denominational publishers sent 
out special announcements to the trade 
of books and various editions of the 
Bible for featuring in displays. The 
Y. M. C..A. sent out a striking circular 
as an announcement to 6000 secretaries. 
The National Catholic welfare council 
cooperated with the Catholic publishers 
and Catholic book stores in featuring 
the week. The Chicago Book Sellers’ 
league sent an announcement to every 
minister in the Chicago district, empha- 
sizing the value of the week and giving 
suggestions for “directing the minds of 
the people to religious books and espe- 
cially to the Bible as a source of inspira- 
tion and strength.” 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., sent out a 
statement as follows: “Religious books 
should find an important place in every 
family library—not the “goody-goody” 
stories of former days, but the well 
written, virile books, setting forth in- 
terestingly and inspiringly the underly- 
ing principles of high living and of 
Christian service.” 

Dr H. G. Enelow, of Temple Emanu- 
el, New York City, wrote to the com- 
mittee: “Everywhere prophets are crying 
aloud for a new birth of Righteousness 
and Brotherhood. If religion has a hope, 
it is in these voices. But where, if not in 
books, can we find these voices? Where 
else can we find those prophetic pulsa- 
tions? ‘A good book,’ says Milton, ‘is 
the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit.’ The precious life-blood of many 
a religious master spirit today is found 
in books. Tolle Lege! Take up and 
read!” 





English Newsletter 

London, February, 1921. 
If there has been an_ unusually 
long interval between this and my last 
letter, it is because little of striking in- 
terest has been happening here. The 
steady current of affairs has been flow- 
ing as before, yet with no happening of 
startling import to either arrest its flow, 
or to arrest your interest. This is easy 
to explain—the present financial situa- 
tion is not conducive to any great devel- 
opment. Everywhere there is a move- 
ment for economy, economy at any 
price—and in many instances, I fear that 
the future will find that price to be a 
high one. Be that as it may, local au- 
thorities are not, as a general rule, in- 
clined to take anything like full advan- 
tage of the opportunities given by either 
the 1919 Public Libraries act or by the 
last Education act. Of course, most li- 
braries have benefited to a certain ex- 
tent; it was absolutely necessary that 
their expenditure should be increased if 
their work was to be maintained at even 
the level at which the last year of the 
war found it, but it is doubtful whether 
the hopes of even the least sanguine 
among us have been fully realized. How- 
ever, this state of affairs being explicable 
in the light of general economic condi- 
tions, it should give us no concern as to 
the ultimate prospects of the library 
movement. 

On the contrary, there are plentiful 
symptoms of a decided increase in pub- 
lic interest in library development. To 
cite a recent example,—a few* days ago 
Mr Berwick Sayers, the chief librarian 
of Croydon, gave a public lecture at Uni- 
versity college, London, on “Children’s 
libraries.” The majority of the dailies 
noticed the lecture, some to quite con- 
siderable length, and the Daily Telegraph 
—after The Times our most important 
newspaper—devoted a long leading 
article to the subject. This may seem 
of little importance to you in Amer- 
ica, accustomed as you are to very fair 
press support (I believe), but I can 
assure you that it is very doubtful if 
the pre-war press would have paid so 
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much attention to even so vital an as- 
pect of our work. 

The Rural Library conference held 
in November last under the auspices of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
also aroused a great deal of public in- 
terest,—and also, let it be said, some dis- 
play, by the press and others, of crude 
half-baked ideas as to the nature of the 
provision necessary in rural districts. 
I shall not give here anything in the 
nature of a report of the proceedings 
of the conference, which was attended 
by over two hundred persons, including 
representatives of over fifty county au- 
thorities. The effect of the conference 
would no doubt be to add healthy stim- 
ulus to an essential and as yet practi- 
cally undeveloped phase of library 
work here, and the practical assistance 
of the Carnegie Trust, which offers to 
make grants of about -£2000 each to 
the ninety-six county authorities who 
have not yet set up rural schemes, 
is thoroly appreciated by all of us. 
Nevertheless, it is a matter for regret 
to many that the policy of the promot- 
ers of the rural library movement 
should be so obviously influenced by 
the everpresent tendency to reduce ex- 
penditure as to recommend an_ initial 
provision which will prove quite inade- 
quate. I do not say that this policy is 
not a policy dictated by the necessities 
of our financial circumstances—in fact 
it is notable that many authorities are 
very chary of expending even the 
small sum proposed, and would cer- 
tainly refuse to levy a really adequate 
rate. It is not the less a regrettable 
fact. 

As you know, the penny rate limit 
proved an almost overwhelming obsta- 
cle to the proper development, even be- 
fore the war, of our urban library 
schemes, and at the same time it will 
be clear that the difficulties of distribu- 
tion and administration in general, to- 
gether with the greater cost of initial 
stock and executive machinery, point 
to the need for even greater expendi- 
ture in rural areas if the provision is to 
be on anything like the same scale. 
Nevertheless no rural scheme so far 
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has cost a half-penny rate (i. e. a rate 
of one half-penny for every pound’s 
worth of property as assessed for the 
purposes of rating), and the average is 
one farthing to one-sixth of a penny, 
and at least one county is expending 
only one-twentieth of a penny! Clearly 
the income from such a rate will pro- 
vide little worthy of the name of a li- 
brary system. We must, perhaps, wait 
for more favorable times, but sooner or 
later we must thoroly revise our pro- 
posals in this matter, recognizing that 
a reasonable expenditure is required 
and that the work is worth that ex- 
penditure, realizing that several trained 
librarians (and not one, as is at present 
proposed) will be needed to look after 
each county scheme, and that too close 
relationship with and too great a de- 
pendence upon purely educational 
workers is not a wholly good thing. 
Then we may hope for the time when 
the whole of our population will be 
served by libraries. At present some 
two-fifths of the population are with- 
out any such provision. 


Library Association scale of salaries for librarians and deputy librarians, etc. 
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Dep. librarian 
Sub-librarian 
N Scales A, B, and C, of the National Whitley 
Uy ranks scheduled herewith. 
(2 
While discussing financial difficul- 


ties, it will perhaps be interesting if I 
report here the Library Association’s 
scale of salaries for librarians and as- 
sistants. I believe I am right in think- 
ing that you in America are not with- 
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out monetary troubles of your own, so 
perhaps this scale will help you to bear 
your worries with the optimism arising 
from the knowledge that the position 

of some others is worse than yours is— 
especially when I say that great as 
were the difficulties to be met by those 
who drew up the scale (which by no 
means meets with universal approval— 
for one thing it ranks trained library 
assistants with unqualified clerks, for 
another, scales based upon “age” are 
fundamentally wrong and undesirable), 
a much greater difficulty will be that of 
persuading local authorities to adopt its 
recommendations. But the whole ques- 
tion is but another ramification of the 
love of economy, and must not give us 
cause for pessimism. 

*(The Whitley reports were drafted 
by a subcommittee of the committee on 
reconstruction appointed by the Prime 
Minister in 1916. The Whitley plan pro- 
poses for each industry the establish- 
ment of: 

1. Joint standing industrial councils 


Population Rateable 


of or (or) value of, or 
under exceeding 
(whichever may be the higher) 
250 by £25 to £300 10,000 £ 50,000 
300 by 25 to 450 50,000 100,000 
375 by 25 to 550 100,000 200,000 
250 by 20 to 350 
425 by 25 to 600 150,000 300,000 
280 by 20 to 400 
500 by 40 to 700 200,000 400,000 
300 by 25 to 450 
550 by 50 to 800 300,000 500,000 
350 by 25 to 500 
550 by 50 to 900 400,000 750,000 
400 by 25 to 650 
750 by 50 to 1,000 500,000 1,000,000 
150 by 25 to 600 
850 by 50 to 1,100 600,000 1,500,000 
00 by 25 to 700 
400 by 25 to 500 
1,000 by 50 to 1,250 800,000 2,000,000 
950 by 40 to 750 
400 by 25 to 550 
1,200 by 100 to 1,500 1,000,000 3,000,000 
600 by 50 to 800 


450 by 25 to 
scale for clerical staffs to operate 
(See below.) 

ete. 


made up of representatives of employers 
and employes to deal with larger ques- 
tions affecting industry thruout the 
whole country. 


*Inserted without leave.—Editor. 
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2. Similar district councils to deal 
with matters of local concern. 

3. Works committees for each plant 
to deal with conditions affecting indi- 
vidual shops. 

National joint industrial councils have 
been formed in many different industries 
and district councils and works commit- 
tees have been established in a few in- 
dustries.) 

National Whitley scale for local authorities’ 


administrative, technical and clinical 
services (mentioned above): 
Grade A 
Age Basic Salary Bonus* Total 
16 £30 £39 £69 


by annual increments of £10 to 
20 £70 £91 £161 





*Fluctuating according to cost of living. 


Grade B 
Age Basic Salary Bonus Total 
21 £80 £104 £184 
rising by annual increments of £10 and £15 to 
27 £15 6 £311 
Grade C 
Basic Salary Bonus Total 
Commencing at.£180 £172 £352 
rising by £15 
per annum to £240 £202 £442 
Grade D 
Basic Salary Bonus Total 
Commencing at. et £211 £471 
rising by £25 
per annum to £325 £240 £565 


An amusing—if serious—phase of 
the present industrial conditions was 
recently exhibited by the seizure, by or- 
ganizations of unemployed, of portions 
of certain public library buildings in 
London, for use as offices, food dis- 
tributing centers and so on. In all cases 
more or less amicable compromises, 
which did not involve serious interfer- 
ence with the work of the libraries 
concerned, were arrived at, but the ob- 
vious question to ask is “Why did these 
people choose libraries for occupation, 
rather than any other equally or more 
suitable premises?” 

Two important positions have been 
filled recently by Mr R. J. Gordon, the 
Borough librarian of Rochdale, who 
has been appointed chief librarian of 
Sheffield, and by Mr J. E. Walker, who 
has been promoted from deputy to 
chief of Fulham, London. 

Lionet Roy McCotvin. 


American Library Architecture 


The Cleveland Topics, a weekly pub- 
lication of good standing in Cleveland, 
has a most excellent and suggestive edi- 
torial in a recent issue on Building for 
books. 

After paying a most glowing tribute 
to the efficacy and value which the 
Cleveland public library renders the city 
and stating emphatically that the Cleve- 
land public library deserves a new 
building, the article concerns itself with 
the proposed new building. 

Some of the points made are in part 
as follows: 

Probably the terrible destiny of pub- 
lic architecture will overtake the new li- 
brary and it, too, will look like all the 
postoffices, jails, city halls and court- 
houses of the land. We wish the Library 
Board would retain a good firm of archi- 
tects, tell it to burn every picture of 
Greek temples in its possession and de- 
sign an American public library building 
which is distinctive. It is a sad commen- 
tary on American architecture (or its pa- 
trons) that an architect may build struc- 
ture after structure for commercial or 
semi-public purposes and have them all 
correct and impressive, in harmony with 
their purposes, their surroundings and 
their time, but let him turn to a public 
building, and we get the stereotyped old 
be-columned Greek barn. . . . The 
Greeks had good architecture but we wish 
Greece had been more retentive regard- 
ing it. There is enough Greek archi- 
tecture in America to get Greece going 
again and then leave an over supply of it 
here. . . . There should be some 
imagination in the new public library. It 
isn’t a matter of saving money. It is a 
matter of doing something, of taking a 
lesson from the books that are stored 
within, which is that mankind is ever 
getting ahead, thinking new things, find- 
ing new expressions for old thoughts and 
forever venting its divine discontent by 
forging something better. 

Moreover, we wish the board would 
keep the eternal and inevitable marble 
out of the building. Marble makes a 
good tomb. It is out of place in a li- 
brary. . . . Why wouldn’t it be pos- 
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sible to have our public library as ap- 
propriate to its purpose as our private 
libraries are, with warmth and comfort 
and ease and refinement the keynotes to 
its treatment? 

The classical has its place appropriately 
in some buildings and these buildings are 
very beautiful, but because they are 
classical and beautiful seems slight rea- 
son for duplicating them in every public 
structure. ... 

A single squat structure of classical 
architecture, however exquisite, does 
not harmonize with American sky-scrap- 
ers by which it is surrounded. Our pub- 
lic architecture does not need to be 
afraid of modern American city condi- 
tions—they can be utilized and made 
beautiful, but we have to use methods 
other than those of the ancients in order 
1600 ss. 

It would be a tremendous, a double- 
barreled achievement if Cleveland’s new 
public library could be a Temple of 
Books which breathed the spirit of an 
American city of the twentieth cen- 
tury, if, two thousand years from now 
its architecture would be distinctive 
enough to be copied in nations yet un- 
born, copied as not only classical but 
American classical. 





A Man and His Books* 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 

It is a great pity that when all of us 
are reading so much of the time, when, 
as someone has put it, “Life is a blur of 
printed paper,” there are not more who 
make it a religious duty to acquaint 
themselves with the great dynamic lit- 
erature of the spiritual life. 

When one considers how much we 
do read, how reading creeps in at all 
the cracks and crannies of our lives, 
how our ideas are shaped, our views 
of life suggested by our reading, how 
the possibilities that lie in books to 
ruin or exalt man’s life are open for a 
few pennies to all of us, one must agree 
that few questions are more important 
to the culture of the spiritual life than 
the question of a man and his books. 





*An appeal for Religious book week. 
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Great books are the finest of all dem- 
ocrats. They come to us all alike on 
equal terms. If St. Augustine or Wes- 
ley or Phillips Brooks were alive, only 
a few of us could see them and hardly 
any of us could have private seances 
with them. But this is not true of 
their books. Tho we are so poor 
that we must buy them in paper cov- 
ers, they will all be there. They will 
sit down in our plain rooms and talk 
with us. If at first we do not under- 
stand them, they will repeat their mes- 
sage again and again. If we forget 
their truth, we can come back next 
evening and they will tell it to us once 
more. 

If kings and queens were waiting to 
talk with us, if noblemen and princes 
were holding audience till we should 
come, how long would we stop to bar- 
ter gossip with the corner loafers? And 
yet we do just that when we read the 
cheap and temporary trash of superfi- 
cial minds, while all the while the great 
books of the spirit are waiting for us. 
“Do you not know,” cried Ruskin, “that 
if you read this you cannot read that?” 

Some people read to get information 
about their business. They use their 
books as Pharaoh used his slaves— 
mental drudges to help build the pyra- 
mids of their success. Some people read 
to keep abreast of the times. It is a 
hurrying age in which we are kept 
panting, out of breath, in our endeavor 
to keep up the pace. Books, like wings 
on the heels of Mercury, marvelously 
increase our ability to keep abreast of 
our swiftly moving time and not to be 
utterly belated in the rush of move- 
ments and events. 

Some people read because they are 
expected to, because a stigma attaches 
to the man who has not read the fa- 
mous or the latest books. There are 
few clubs by the duress of which we 
are more driven than that appalling 
question, “Have you read... ?” But 


, while such motives as these lie behind 


the reading of multitudes of people, 
there are some folk still left who look 
to books as one of the great sources of 
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enrichment to their spiritual life. 
Books are the open avenues down 
which, like kings coming to be 
crowned, great ideas and inspirations 
move to the abbey of man’s soul. 
There are some folk still left who 
would understand perfectly what Fen- 
elon meant when he said, “If the 
crowns of all the kingdoms of the Em- 
pire were laid down at my feet in ex- 
change for my books and my love of 
reading, I would spurn them all.” 





Words to the Wise 

At this time of year, when we can 
count a thousand people entering the 
library within three hours, it is not 
sasy to keep even a semblance of “li- 
brary atmosphere.” Yet it is just the 
quiet and the hope of reading undis- 
turbed that attracts many people to the 
library. It is for us to see to it that 
their expectation of quiet is not disap- 
pointed. We cannot expect our read- 
ers to refrain from conversation if they 
see us enjoying a prolonged exchange 
of amenities with other members of the 
staff, and that, not always in low- 
pitched voices. And as to pitch of 
one’s voice, the telephone is the test. 
Can you talk over a telephone without 
taking a roomful into your confidence? 
That is the most modern requirement 
of the “library voice.” Perhaps those 
who ordinarily enjoy the privacy of an 
office but occasionally use a more ex- 
posed telephone, do not realize the 
audience that often, willingly or not, 
is distracted from reading. Often there 
are 40 readers, many of them amused 
but others plainly irritated, following 
a one-sided telephone conversation 
that is not always on library matters. 
—Selected. 





The clergy and the laity 
Are noticing the gaiety,* 
The glitter and variety, 
Of library society. 
Soon every soaring Mary Ann 
Will envy the librarian. 
—Library Log. 





*Library parties, teas, etc. 
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Library Meetings 

California—\Vith the object of giving 
the public better service, of working out 
more systematic means of advertising 
and bringing books before the people, the 
library workers of the public and high- 
school libraries of Orange county, Cali- 
fornia, have formed the Orange County 
library club. Owing to the proximity to 
Orange county, Whittier library workers 
were invited to join. 

The first meeting was held at Fuller- 
ton, November 2 and the second meeting 
at Whittier, February 22. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

Minnie Maxwell, Fullerton, president ; 
Jessie Harris, Whittier, vice-president ; 
Bertha Proctor, Huntington Beach, sec- 
retary-treasurer. There is at present a 
membership of 30. 

3ERTHA PROCTOR. 


Connecticut—The annual meeting of 
the Connecticut library association was 
held at the Yale school of music, New 
Haven, February 25, 1921. 

The address of the morning was given 
by Professor William Lyon Phelps who 
had for his subject “Some contemporary 
books worth reading.” Professor Phelps 
said that doubtless Harold Bell Wright 
was the bugbear of librarians, but that 
to read his books was better than not to 
read at all, that a love of reading should 
be inculcated in children who might 
travel faster in a book than in any other 
way. The speaker confined himself to 
books published in 1920, a remarkable 
year in production. He classified them 
under biography, history, drama, poetry, 
and fiction. The Americanization of 
Edward Bok, Professor Phelps consid- 
ered one of the most interesting auto- 
biographies he had ever read, and Ed- 
ward Bok, one of the most public spir- 
ited men in the world, that the book was 
a literary masterpiece, remarkable for 
the personal interviews with famous peo- 
ple. H. G. Wells’s Outlines of history 
is full of pages to arouse resentment, 
for he ruthlessly omits many things, but 
the book is written with so buoyant a 
spirit that it is charming. Only a great 
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novelist would have attempted to write 
the history of the world in two volumes. 
In his discussion of poetry published 
during the year, Professor Phelps said 
that Vachel Lindsay was the most au- 
thentic voice of America. Among nov- 
els, Miss Lulu Bett by Zona Gale is re- 
markable for beauty of outline, in con- 
trast with Main Street, the construction 
of which is poor, altho the content is of 
importance. Mrs Wharton’s Age of in- 
nocence, Mrs Sedgwick’s The third win- 
dow, Dorothy Canfield’s new novel were 
among the many other new fiction titles 
commented on. In closing, Professor 
Phelps commended Archibald Marshall’s 
novels to the attention of everyone, also 
a book on the Russian revolution: The 
Groping giant by W. A. Brown, pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press. At 
the conclusion, the audience asked the 
speaker for his opinions on various 
books, which he gave with wit and keen 
discrimination. 

An unusual and delightful feature of 
the meeting was a recital of music for 
piano and voice given by students of the 
Yale school of music. 

An amendment to the constitution was 
voted, providing for “not less than two 
meetings in each year to be held in Oc- 
tober and May, the meeting in October 
to be the annual meeting.” 

A collection amounting to $59.80 was 
taken to be sent to the Central library in 
Vienna in the form of food drafts. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Henry N. Sanborn, Bridge- 
port; secretary, Laura A. Eales, Bridge- 
port; treasurer, Lillian E. Landgren, 
Waterbury; vice-presidents, Arthur Ad- 
ams, Hartford; Epaphroditus Peck, 
Bristol; Imogene A. Cash, Norwich; 
W. E. Britton, Westville; Mary P. Wig- 
gin, Danbury. 

At the afternoon session Professor 
Odell Shepard of Trinity college, Hart- 
ford, spoke most interestingly on Re- 
cent poetry. He began by saying that 
altho it was not true that we were ap- 
proaching a renaissance of poetry as 
many magazines assured us, at any rate 
there was a growing demand for poetry, 
and that if America demanded great 


poetry, she should get it. The charac- 
teristic of recent poetry is that poets 
are beginning to tell the truth about real 
things. This is strikingly illustrated by 
the contemporary war poetry, written by 
actual soldiers, who saw in war no pomp 
and circumstance, but the grim realism 
of suffering. The speaker instanced 
Siegfred Sassoon as perhaps the most 
remarkable of these. Professor Shepard 
considered the new poets a mutual ad- 
miration society and that the new found 
taste for poetry is in great need of guid- 
ance. Maynard’s Twentieth century 
poetry and Parson’s The new poetry he 
mentioned as helpful books. The speaker 
then discussed with careful discrimina- 
tion a number of the most important an- 
thologies and books of criticism. At the 
conclusion of the address, the audience 
were allowed to ask Professor Shepard’s 
opinions on various poets and their 
works. 

Miss Corinne Bacon followed with a 
discussion of recent books on sociology. 
She said that at this time of rapidly 
changing conditions, sociological books 
may need more stressing than poetry. 
The interest of the public in social mat- 
ters is illustrated in the figures of book 
production for 1919, which show a loss 
of 643 titles over 1918, but a gain in 
titles on social and economic subjects of 
125. In England in 1920, books on so- 
ciology were second in popularity, while 
before the war they had been fourth. 
The following were among the important 
books discussed : 

Ward, The new social order; Erskine, 
Democracy and ideals; Babson, Religion 
and business; Interchurch Movement, 
Report on the steel strike; Williams, 
What’s on the worker’s mind; Miller, 
Old world traits transplanted. 

The association was invited to visit the 
Yale University Press and many availed 
themselves of the privilege. 

DorotHy WHITING, 
Secretary. 


District of Columbia—At the meeting 
of the District of Columbia library as- 
sociation, a discussion of the number 
of books available in Washington thru 
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public and semi-public libraries was 
presented by W. I. Swanton, engineer 
of the Reclamation service. 

There were 175 libraries reviewed, 
half of them belonging to the govern- 
ment and the rest to associations, 
schools and other institutions. The 
total number of books was estimated 
to be 7,600,000, estimated to be worth 
from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

The books in the government li- 
braries, numbering 6,364,000, are said 
to constitute the largest and best col- 
lection of books on all sorts of sub- 
jects that can be found in the world. 
Of these, about 3,000,000 are in the Li- 
brary of Congress which is the third 
largest library in the world, only the 
library of the British Museum and the 
National library at Paris surpassing it 
in numbers. The largest medical li- 
brary is located here in the 640,000v. 
of the library of the Surgeon-general’s 
office. 

In the Public library, there are 
230,000v. available for loan to the gen- 
eral public. 

A unique library that contains a 
copy of every piece of bound printed 
matter that has been printed at the 
Government printing office is that of 
the superintendent of documents. 
Here more than 280,000v. are to be 
found. 

One of the largest commercial or- 
ganization libraries is located in the of- 
fice of the Bureau of railway eco- 
nomics. There are more than 100,000v. 
in charge of Richard H. Johnston. 

Dr Wallace G. Leland, chief of the 
department of historical research of 
the Carnegie Institute, talked at the 
meeting on the proposed archive build- 
ing, contrasting and comparing it with 
other similar government buildings in 
other parts of the world. The build- 
ing will occupy an entire block. 

District of Columbia— A meeting of the 
District of Columbia library association 
was held on February 24, at the Public 
library, the president, Dr Putnam, in the 
chair. 

Mr Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., of the Civic 
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Development department, Chamber of 
Commerce, U. S. A., was elected to 
membership in the association. 

Dr Putnam then introduced the speak- 
er of the evening, Mr Waldo G. Leland 
of the department of Historical research 
in the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, who gave a most interesting and in- 
structive lecture on archives and archive 
buildings. Mr Leland showed pictures 
of buildings used for the storage of state 
archives in Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia (where a new 
building has just been constructed), 
North Carolina, Kansas and Iowa. 
He said the system of classifying 
and filing the state records in Iowa 
is a model which is being followed 
in many of the states. He showed views 
of a building built by the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce in Toronto especially for 
the purpose of housing its records, which 
was, he said, the most perfect archive 
building in North America. He showed 
a number of views of the national ar- 
chive buildings of Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Austria and Germany. 
He pointed out that if the archives of 
France and Great Britain and Spain 
were in the same situation as the ar- 
chives of the United States in Washing- 
ton it would be impossible to write the 
early history of the United States! 

He showed a number of views of con- 
ditions among the records of the various 
departments in Washington and in some 
of these, documents were seen stored in 
annexes and cellars and along the pub- 
lic corridors and in close proximity to 
steam pipes. He said that American ar- 
chives have suffered untold losses thru 
sheer neglect. He pointed out that the 
only remedy lay in the erection of a spe- 
cial building for the national archives. 
He showed some preliminary studies 
made in the office of the supervising 
architect for a national archives building 
and expressed the hope that within the 
next 10 years the United States might 
rise to the level of such countries as Bel- 
gium and Switzerland in the care of its 
records. 

Mase Cotcorp, 
Secretary. 
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Kentucky— There were 85 librarians 
and trustees of Southern Indiana and of 
Kentucky, in and around Louisville, who 
met at the main library in Louisville on 
Thursday, March 10. This is not the 
first time these professional associates 
have assembled, and knowing each other, 
_ there were enthusiastic acceptances from 
both sides of the river when the invita- 
tions went out. 

At the morning session, George T. 
Settle, librarian, Louisville public library, 
presided. He read a letter explaining the 
unavoidable absence of Miss Florence 
Ragland, president of the Kentucky li- 
brary association. William J. Hamilton, 
secretary of the Indiana library commis- 
sion, replied. Mrs Herbert W. Mengel, 
member of the Kentucky library com- 
mission, then spoke on the new Kentucky 
county library law, the passage of which 
was secured at the last session of the 
legislature just a year ago. Mrs Mengel 
went carefully over the provisions of 
this law, comparing it in some detail 
with the Indiana county law. Mrs 
Mengel explained that she could only re- 
port on the hopes of the commission for 
this law, for it is too soon to make any 
report on its actual use. 

Miss Jennie O. Cochran, head of the 
stations department, Louisville public li- 
brary, took charge of the round-table on 
County Library work. In a brief talk 
Miss Cochran outlined the development 
of the work done in Jefferson county by 
the Louisville library and showed how 
by comparisons the county commission- 
ers were so impressed with the results of 
this work that they doubled the appro- 
priation this year, giving the library 
$10,000. 

Miss Permelia Boyd, secretary, Scott 
County library board, Indiana, next 
spoke on the County work in a small 
town library. Miss Boyd told with keen 
sympathy the story of the organization 
of the Scott County library, its trials and 
handicaps in beginning, and its enthusi- 
astic acceptance now by the county 
users, for whom it represents the center 
from which all sorts of activities de- 
velop. 
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Miss Georgia Stockslager, librarian, 
Corydon, Indiana, spoke on County work 
in the township library. It was interest- 
ing to compare Miss Boyd’s and Miss 
Stockslager’s reports, and to see the di- 
rect results of the state of the roads on 
the libraries’ use. 

Mrs Isaac Palmer Caldwell, librarian, 
Jennings County library at North Ver- 
non, described her method of interesting 
her county, and brought with her sam- 
ples of a questionnaire which she sends 
out in making a survey before placing 
stations. The information which is sup- 
plied in answer to these questions is of 
use in making the necessary connections 
when the librarian makes her first visit 
to the community, and much time is 
saved. Mrs Caldwell also displayed a 
library advertisement which the tele- 
phone company sent out with every bill 
in Jennings county, calling attention in 
a very terse, compact manner to the li- 
brary’s desire and ability to serve. 

All of these speakers stressed the need 
of personal acquaintance with the users 
and their problems in every case, and 
they spoke in detail of the advantages 
which come of direct and individual con- 
tact between librarians and borrowers. 
This point was further amplified by Miss 
Mayme C. Snipes, organizer for the 
Public Library commission of Indiana, 
who spoke most interestingly and enter- 
tainingly on her topic, Is the book wagon 
a success? The sense of the meeting was 
that no matter what there was to say on 
other book wagons, Miss Snipes’ had suc- 
ceeded, and her Ford truck was welcome 
in every corner of her district. The sta- 
tistics as to cost of maintenance were 
particularly interesting to the audience. 
Miss Bernice W. Bell, head, children’s 
department, Louisville public library, de- 
scribed the county school work which 
has been done thru the county schools in 
Jefferson county, the same privileges 
having been extended in both colored 
and white schools. 

The meeting then adjourned and 
luncheon was served to 61 persons in the 
art room, with the visiting librarians as 
guests of the staff of the Louisville li- 
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brary. During the luncheon the guests 
. were asked to review briefly some book 
which they thought might be of interest 
to librarians, and a great deal of ani- 
mated and delightful comment was 
brought out in these two minute talks. 

The afternoon session was called to 
order by Mr Hamilton, who presided. 
He introduced Mrs Evelyn Snead Bar- 
nett, a well known Louisville writer, who 
spoke for 30 minutes on some recent 
popular fiction. Mrs Barnett has for 
many years been very much in demand 
for her oral book reviews which are 
given ever summer at Chautauqua, and 
this audience knows now just why the 
public is so keen for these talks. Inci- 
dentally they found much delight in Mrs 
Barnett’s comments not only on books, 
but on life, the age we live in, and the 
things we do and do not do. 

In a press report of the address Mrs 
Barnett is quoted as follows: 

Edith Wharton in Age of innocence is 
a vivisectionist, to her thinking, and Sin- 
clair Lewis, the author of Main street, 
“makes everybody ashamed of living in 
a small town.” May Sinclair’s story, 
Mary Olivier, should be banished from 
the shelves, and people who would keep 
their respect for the law are advised not 
to read By advice of counsel, by Arthur 
Train. 

“The test of a story,” said Mrs Bar- 
nett, “is the taste that it leaves after- 
ward. If it makes you feel all roughed 
up, depressed, and at odds with your 
own point of view, it is not good. I be- 
lieve that there are three classes of fic- 
tion, the kind that you read for pure en- 
tertainment and oblivion, the kind that 
you read because it presents a realistic 
picture of a section of life, and last the 
fiction that inspires, because it contains 
a certain helpful philosophy of living.” 

Mrs Barnett paid a high tribute to Mrs 
George Madden Martin, Mr and Mrs 
Cale Young Rice and Annie Fellows 
Johnson, of this city. 

“In Children of the mist, by Mrs Mar- 
tin,” continued Mrs Barnett, “a new and 
faithful type of story dealing with the 
negro has been told. Mrs Martin’s ten- 
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derness and understanding of these peo- 
ple is as true as it is significant.” 

Mrs Elizabeth Claypool Earl, presi- 
dent of the Library commission of In- 
diana, was the final speaker. Her topic, 
The librarian’s opportunity and the trus- 
tee’s gave her another opportunity of 
proving herself the loyal friend of li- 
braries and librarians that she has al- 
ways been. She made and repeated as 
the salient point in her address, a strong 
appeal that the librarian, in an imper- 
sonal way, should feel herself the most 
important person in her community, urg- 
ing upon her hearers the necessity of 
earning the right to this. Her appeal 
for active, interested, codperating trus- 
tees was keenly appreciated. 

The meeting then adjourned and the 
guests were taken in automobiles to the 
Western colored branch where they 
were shown over the building. The ac- 
tivities among the colored borrowers 
were explained, and a short meeting was 
held in the assembly room presided over 
by Thomas F. Blue, head of the colored 
department. Here two stories were told 
by colored children who are being trained 
for the Story-telling contest, and no part 
of the meeting was more keenly enjoyed. 

At the main library, the visitors were 
shown the art exhibit which is on view 
in the art gallery. This exhibit is both 
a loan and local exhibit and created 
much interest. A display of bound mag- 
azines, rebound books, and simple meth- 
ods of binding in active operation was 
conducted at the main library. 

There was a fine spirit in the meeting 
and librarians from both sides of the 
river went home refreshed and stimu- 
lated by the discussion and contact. 

There were 14 librarians and trustees 
registered from Indiana and 71 libra- 
rians, assistants, trustees and friends 
from Kentucky, eight of these librarians 
being from towns outside of Louisville. 

JENNIE M. FLEXNer. 





Although men are accused for not 
knowing their own weakness, yet as few 
know their own strength. In men as in 
soils, sometimes there is a vein of gold 
which the owner knows not of.—Swift. 
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The Atlantic City Meeting 
The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
New Jersey association and the Pennsyl- 
vania library club will be held at Atlantic 
City, April 29-30. There will be four 
sessions at the Hotel Chelsea as follows: 
Friday, April 29, 3 p. m. 
Business meeting of the New Jersey li- 
brary association. 
Friday, April 29, 8:30 p. m. 
Program by the New Jersey library as- 
sociation. 
Saturday, April 30, 10 a. m.. Pennsylvania 
library club. ; 
Establishing public libraries in the Virgin 
PSIANG SS 0.5.10 5.010.050 Adeline B. Zachert 
The newspaper morgue a big factor in 
modern journalism..Joseph F. Kwapil 
Saturday, April 30, 8:30 p. m. Joint session. 
Chairman, Thomas L. Montgomery. : 
The courageous reader...Agnes Repplier 
Second speaker announced later. 





American Library Institute 


A meeting of the American Library 
Institute has been scheduled for Friday, 
April 29, at Atlantic City. The program 
is not yet in definite form but an an- 
nouncement of the following is fairly 
trustworthy : 

Economics of library architecture: Dr 
C. W. Andrews, librarian of The John Crerar 
library, Chicago, III. 

An old New England method of book 
distribution: Dr Arthur E. Bostwick, li- 
brarian of the Public library, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bibliographical catalog and_ short-title 
catalog; theery and practice: Dr Henry 
B. Van Hoesen, assistant librarian of 
Princeton University library. 

It is probable that Dr Richardson will 
have returned from Europe and will 
doubtless bring a message for the meet- 
ing. Dr C. C. Williamson of the New 
York public library, has been asked to 
contribute. 

ANDREW KEoGH, 
Secretary. 





Library Legislation 

The law authorizing the organiza- 
tion and conducting of county libraries 
in Kansas has been passed by the leg- 
islature in that state and the librarians 
are correspondingly happy. 

The Kansas library association fath- 
ered the effort and special acknowl- 
edgment is due to the labor of W. H. 
Kerr of the Emporia state normal 


school who, as chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the Kansas library 
association, conducted the campaign in 
a most commendable manner, winning 
the gratitude of every one concerned 
in the matter. 

The bill was introduced in the House 
by the woman member, Mrs Minnie J. 
Grinstead, who gave undivided atten- 
tion to it from first to last. 


A county library law for Missouri 
was passed by the legislature thru the 
efforts of the Missouri library asso- 
ciation. This brings to a successful 
end an effort that has been continued 
since the legislature of 1915. Valuable 
help was given by the State Teachers’ 
association, various chambers of com- 
merce and by many local women’s 
clubs. 

The appropriation committee voted 
an appropriation of $50,000 for the 
commission’s work but in general con- 
ference this was cut down to $25,000. 





A Delightful Occasion 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
beginning of the editorial charge of 
Public Libraries by Mary Eileen Ahern 
was observed by the Library Bureau 
and the fellow workers of Miss Ahern, 
on the evening of March 17. A com- 
pany of 50 persons gathered in a beau- 
tiful Chicago dining room, decorated 
with an abundance of green in compli- 
ment to Miss Ahern’s ardent loyalty 
to the cause of Ireland. A seven-course 
dinner was served, followed by a num- 
ber of speeches from various members 
of the company, expressing kindly feel- 
ing for Miss Ahern and admiration of 
her work during her long period of 
service. 

A large bouquet of violets was pre- 
sented by the young ladies of the of- 
fice, a gold fountain pen was given her 
by the Chicago managers, and a sub- 
stantial check by the Library Bureau. 

The affair was in the nature of a 
surprise to Miss Ahern, who was quite 
at a loss what to reply, but the cordial 
greetings exchanged in parting gave a 
most friendly feeling to the close of a 
delightful occasion. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


A valuable pamphlet issued by the 
A. L. A. is a list of books and pam- 
phlets on library work. 


The Boston public library has issued 
a catalog of the loan exhibition com- 
memorating the anniversary of the 
death of John Keats (1821-1921). 


The Public library of Louisville, Ky., 
has issued a list, “Some books and pam- 
phlets, music, magazines and newspa- 
pers by negro writers, composers and ed- 
itors in the colored department” of that 
library. 


The Public library of Newark, New 
Jersey, prepared a list of interesting re- 
ligious books at the request of the New- 
ark federation of churches. It was 
widely distributed during Religious Book 
Week. 


The proceedings of the meeting of 
the Pacific Northwest library associa- 
tion has been issued and may be ob- 
tained from the treasurer, Elena A. 
Clancey, Public library, Tacoma, 
Washington, for the usual price. 


A revision of the List of references 
on the Kansas court of industrial rela- 
tions, compiled by Laura A. Thomp- 
son last year, has been issued by the 
Department of Labor, Washington, 
2 3 


A revised form for library statistics 
compiled by the A. L. A. committee 
on library administration is being sent 
to institutional members of the A. L. A. 
Copies will be sent to other libraries on 
request. 


Copies of the War diary of the 354th 
Infantry, 89th Division, compiled by 
Lieutenant John F. McGrath, may be se- 
cured of the compiler at 1377 East 57th 
St., Chicago, Ill. Postage charges of 
35c should be remitted. 


An interesting and comprehensive his- 
torical review of the work of the Bos- 
ton public library by William F. Kenney, 
trustee of the institution, appeared in the 
Boston Herald, February 27. The need 
for more liberal support from the city 
was strongly emphasized. 


An article in the Panama Canal Rec- 
ord, February 9, gives a general descrip- 
tion of the Panama Canal and its organ- 
ization. This subject is one that will more 
and more interest the. growing youth of 
America and a copy of the Record would 
be a valuable addition to the reference 
material. 


A letter from Mr John Boynton 
Kaiser, librarian of the Public library at 
Tacoma, Washington, recommends the 
handbook describing Rainier national 
park and its great mountain as a valuable 
piece of travel literature for libraries in 
supplying information concerning na- 
tional parks. 


A Union list of periodicals and an- 
nuals taken by 11 special libraries in 
Boston, March, 1921, has been issued 
by the Special Libraries association of 
that city, of which Mrs Bertha V. 
Hartzell, librarian of the Social Service 
library, 18 Somerset street, is presi- 
dent. 


A list of American doctoral disserta- 
tions printed in 1917 has been issued by 
the Library of Congress. The list was 
prepared by Katherine Jacobs. Supple- 
mentary lists to those printed in 1913, 
1914 and 1916 are prefixed. The war 
service has caused a delay in the issue 
of the lists but their issuance will be 
resumed promptly. 


The review of Miss Martha Wilson’s 
School Library Management in the 
March number of Pusric Lrpraries 
should have been credited to Miss Helen 
S. Babcock, high school librarian of Chi- 
cago. In the hurly-burly of going to 
press in the face of a threatened strike, 
the initials of another reviewer were 
used instead of Miss Babcock’s, to whom 
an apology and this explanation are due. 


The Trans-Pacific, a magazine cover- 
ing the Far East and Australia and pub- 
lished in Tokyo, Japan, had an article on 
Libraries aid in educating China, by T. 
C. Tai. This is practically the same arti- 
cle that Mr Tai furnished to Pustic Lr- 
BRARIES some time ago with the addition 
that some of the plans which were then 
in formation having since been worked 
out satisfactorily. 
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A list, Plays of today—1oo of the best 
modern dramas, has been issued by 
Brown University library as a reading 
list for students. 

A note concerning the list from Mr 
Koopman says, “To incite to play read- 
ing is the object of this drama list of 
plays of today and in this respect, we 
believe it is distinctive. All other lists 
seek to suggest plays for acting or 
study. Both of these objects are sec- 
ondary here. 


Winnipeg’s Board of Trade prepared 
a pamphlet for distribution among the 
members of the Imperial Press confer- 
ence which toured Canada last sum- 
mer. 

“Its object and purpose is to make 
available in compact form and in at- 
tractive guise the romantic story of 
Manitoba’s magic growth in power, 
wealth and population.” 

It is to be recommended to the 
American libraries as a concise refer- 
ence handbook touching upon history, 
economic statistics, descriptive fea- 
tures, also abounding in illustrations. 


A volume recently sent out by the 
Ronald Press Company of New York 
is Montgomery’s New York State 
income tax precedure, 1921. It con- 
tains a full discussion of the New 
York State income tax laws, the state 
income tax on individuals and the 
state franchise tax on corporations. It 
explains the disposition to be made of 
the income from the different sources, 
the exemptions and treatment of de- 
ductions, and points out 50 differences 
between the federal and state laws. 
The puzzling question of income tax 
matters also receives competent treat- 
ment in its pages. 


The staff paper issued by the Public 
library of Cleveland, hitherto called The 
Staff News Bulletin, has changed its 
name to The Library Log. 

The first number of The Log is full 
of interesting information concerning 
the inside workings of the library and 
its staff. The circulation for January, 
1921, was 440,853v., the largest in the 
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history of the library. The staff has 
sent in 19 new A. L. A. memberships 
for 1921. 

Mr Thayer of the White collection 
reports the receipt of a book whose au- 
thor appears on the title page as Ma- 
harajah Sahib Meharbaidostan Mahara- 
jah Sri Rao Sir Venkataswetach-ala- 
pati Rangarao Bobbili. Mr White ex- 
presses the hope that he is not paged 
often. 


A wonderfully complete and _ valu- 
able treatise on Commercial engraving 
and printing by Charles W. Hackleman, 
a publisher and printer of experience 
in Indianapolis, has been issued by 
the Commercial Engraving Publishing 
Company in that city. 

Thirty-five separate phases of print- 
ing and engraving are covered in the 
book in a plain, practical and compre- 
hensive manner. It contains impartial 
information about all printing proc- 
esses and explanatory notes on copy, 
plates, etc., making it of inestimable 
value to not only the printing trade 
but to any individual or firm interested 
in materials, service or equipment, par- 
ticularly such as enter into the produc- 
tion of their wares. 

It is perhaps too expensive for the 
small library but where it can be 
placed on the shelves, it certainly will 
secure favorable consideration from all 
those interested in printing. 





The Literary Volstead Act 

William Allen White of Emporia 
and the world, signalizes with charac- 
teristic urbanity, the passing of his own 
literary generation in an article in a cur- 
rent magazine bearing the title, We 
Who Are About to Die Salute You. 
“The silent tear,” says Mr White in the 
course of the article, “which once glit- 
tered upon the pages of American fiction 
is going dry with the rest of the country 
under some sort of a literary Volstead 
act.” He goes on to say that the books 
and plays of the new men who write of 
our national life are absolutely water- 
proof as far as tears are concerned and 
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he finds Sherwood Anderson especially 
prone to this kind of “dry surgery.” Mr 
White says, “Sherwood Anderson gets 
away with every sort of cruelty and op- 
pression to his heroes and performs ev- 
ery sort of literary malpractice upon his 
heroines. We observe the flinching of 
his cursed creatures with merely scien- 
tific interest. It is all impersonal—this 
grief and pain and passion of the fiction- 
writers of our new era.” 





Book Notes 
The Great Desire 

That the great and only difficulty in 
life is the choice—and once we have 
the desire, the purpose, to do—the way 
to accomplish that desire is possible, is 
the theme of this very unusual novel 
by Alexander Black. William Dean 
Howells declares that it is real liter- 
ature and has charm; another critic 
admires the cleverness of the conver- 
sation, of which we must not miss a 
word. All this is true, the plot is ar- 
tistic, the story has charm, and the 
conversation is undeniably clever; but 
after all this is said, it is the philosophy, 
the faith, that compels us to read 
eagerly on to the end. 

And when you have finished this 
book and laid it away, quotations from 
it linger in your mind, but of them all 
the one which most often returns is the 
title, “The Great Desire,” and the au- 
thor’s belief that every person has one 
great desire which it is possible for him 
to achieve. 


A really interesting book for the 
staid and the outgrown of the dancing 
age, and a very definite source of in- 
struction for those who believe in the 
value of natural dancing, is this Book 
III, Greek dancing, in the Chalif Text- 
book of Dancing series. It deals par- 
ticularly with dancing as a fine art 
based upon the spirit of rhythm as it is 
found in nature. Useful for guidance 
and information for schools, teachers 
and anyone interested in the art of 
dancing. 

A real French book, even in its 
translation, is Wooden Crosses by Ro- 


land Dorgelles, a young French writer. 
First of all, sparkling, yes, even under 
its title. It is full of high spirits even 
in the midst of death and destruction. 
Description, of the finest—courage, pa- 
tience, poetry, sublimity even, ro- 
mance, chaff and nonsense, but always 
hope for the ultimate aim. Better than 
any fiction—it is the real thing, to be 
bought in many duplicates. 

Written in 1916, a vivid and light- 
hearted narrative of a French infantry- 
man’s life at the front, the French cen- 
sor refused permission for its publica- 
tion until last spring, when it was 
awarded the Fémina literary prize. 


Librarians, as well as social workers 
and students of sociology, have an im- 
portant new tool made available for 
them in the Social Worker’s Guide to 
representative social agencies, just pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation. 

This compact little volume is a model 
for simplicity of arrangement and care- 
ful selection, and so far as one can judge 
by a cursory examination, for thorogo- 
ing accuracy also. It represents years 
of work of its editor, Elsie M. Rush- 
more, and her assistants. 

The Guide lists about 4000 institutions 
and organizations, arranged alphabetically 
under place, and 250 magazines, includ- 
ed in the same alphabetical arrangement 
under title, followed by a 57-page index 
to subjects. This arrangement is admir- 
able as a check-list. As a reference tool, 
the busy reference librarian assembling 
source material will seize upon it grate- 
fully for the wealth of carefully selected 
publications it makes available; while 
using it, this busy reference worker may 
dream of a glorified future edition which 
should expand the subject index into a 
classed list, and also for bibliographical 
purposes, add addresses of periodicals 
and of societies. 

Only such serial publications of social 
agencies are listed as appear with some 
degree of regularity. The organizations 
included are largely those of the English 
speaking countries, but one finds im- 
portant representation from most of the 
countries of Europe. 

L. A. E. 
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Library Notes 

The St. Louis public library is con- 
ducting a weekly reading of extracts 
from recent literature, in the assembly 
room of the Central library. Each 
reading is conducted by some member 
of the staff who volunteers for the 
purpose, and the public is invited. At 
the close of the reading, those present 
are invited to take out the books for 
home use and they are charged on the 
spot. 

These meetings are an experiment 
in utilizing response to oral stimulus 
in interesting readers as a supplement 
to the visual stimulus thru written and 
printed lists that is now depended on 
for this purpose. A. E. B. 


One of the very interesting reports 
made at the International conference 
in Brussels in 1910, was that by an 
English librarian, who told of an ex- 
periment he had tried during the pre- 
ceding winter, of having some one read 
aloud to adults at the library on Sun- 
day afternoons. The attendance had 
steadily grown from the first and the 
effect on the community was quite per- 
ceptible in the increased number of 
worth-while books which were called 
for in the library. The drawback men- 
tioned was the discussions which grew 
out of the reading and which were rather 
too noisy for the library! 

The children’s room at the Withers 
public library, Bloomington, Illinois, 
conducts an interesting column in one 
of the daily papers of the city with 
chatty and interesting news about the 
library. They have been appealing to 
the boys and girls recently by putting 
in original puzzles containing the 
names of books. The matter is some- 
what descriptive but it has aroused 
keen interest among the young people. 
An interesting fact in regard to it is 
that boys and girls living outside 
Bloomington don’t understand why 
they may not be recognized and have 
books given to them as well as the city 
children—another argument for county 
libraries. : 


A very recent puzzle was as follows: 


I’ll tell you the name of a book that’s good. 

And if you’ve not read it, at least you 
should. 

It’s made up of only two words, no more. 

Each word has two syllables, in both 
words four. 

Now the first syllable, by itself may be seen 

On a sailboat—it’s tall and round and lean. 

The = are attached to this object quite 
ast, i 

And it rhymes very nicely with last, cast 

and past. 

The next syllable I greatly prefer, 

To tell you outright—it merely is ‘er’. 

The third syllable is a broad expanse 

Of blue or else grey and an upward glance 

Will show it to you. Now the name of a 
bird 

With the sweetest song you ever heard, 

Is the last syllable. If you can guess these 

You'll have the name of a book that will 


please. 
(Master Skylark.) 

According to statistics compiled, the Port- 
land library showed a larger per capita cir- 
culation of books for 1920 than any other 
public library in the United States. The av- 
erage was 5.22 books. 

The eminent position at the head of Ameri- 
can public libraries is further evidence of the 
genius of the late Mary Frances Isom. In 
the most practical way she devoted her ener- 
gies to the establishing of branch libraries, 
and constantly she devised means by which 
the great body of the people were brought 
into closer relationship with good literature. 
To the smooth working of the machinery 
which she had created she gave unremitting 
supervision, and as observers know, with the 
finest results. , 

But the notable percentage of book circula- 
tion does not tell the whole story. Miss Isom 
never ceased to strive for quality as well as 
quantity. Her remarkable administrative 
powers were ever bent toward the wider 
circulation of books of permanent value. She 
put strong emphasis on such works as con- 
tributed to intellectual and spiritual culture 
and to the spread of useful knowledge. Her 
service to the cultural life of this community 
cannot be overestimated.—Portland (Ore.) 
Telegram. 





In a recent address in St. Augustine, 
Florida, at an entertainment given for 
the benefit of the public library of that 
city, Chauncey M. Depew stated that 
he could honestly say that the pub- 
lic libraries that he had used had 
meant more to him than his academic 
training. 
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Library Schools 
Atlanta library school 

During the week of March 28 thru 
April 2, a Spring institute was con- 
ducted by the Library school, Car- 
negie library of Atlanta, to which were 
invited all librarians in Georgia and 
the neighboring states. Several courses 
of lectures were planned. Six lectures 
on children’s literature and the admin- 
istration of a children’s room, to be 
given by Miss Margaret Carnegie of 
the Carnegie library school of Pitts- 
burgh; Miss Charlotte Templeton, sec- 
retary of the Georgia library commis- 
sion, five lectures on the adminis- 
tration of a small public library, the 
points covered being: The survey of 
the community; The librarian’s sur- 
vey of her own library; Publicity for 
the small library; Records and labor- 
saving devices; and the State library 
commission; a series of lectures on 
mending and repair of books and 
preparation of books and periodicals 
for binding by Miss Mary Ensign, for- 
merly of the binding department of the 
Cleveland public library. 

In addition to these courses it was 
planned that Miss Mary L. Titcomb of 
Hagerstown, Maryland, librarian of 
the Washington County free library, 
should lecture on the County library, 
a subject of the greatest interest in 
the South as the county library offers 
this agricultural section the only pos- 
sible means of bringing books to the 
people. 

The advance attendance register 
showed much interest. A detailed re- 
port will be given later. 

Tommie Dora Barker, 
Director. 
Los Angeles 

The visiting lecturers were unusually 
interesting in February. Mr Bowker’s 
talk on the development of libraries 
since 1876 was rich in personal remin- 
iscence. Miss Kathleen Hargrave, li- 
brarian of the National Geographic So- 
ciety library in Washington, gave a fas- 
cinating description of its picture and 
other special collections. In the admin- 
istration course, Sarah M. Jacobus, Al- 


thea Warren, Theodora R. Brewitt and 
Jeanette M. Drake shared the fruits of 
their experience with the class. 

The course in library work with 
schools was supplemented by lectures on 
visual education, part-time schools, psy- 
chology of reading, the teaching of art 
in its relation to the library, and modern 
educational psychology, given by spe- 
cialists in these fields. 

Pleasant interludes were the library 
visits to Pasadena and Alhambra, where 
the hospitable atmosphere and tea served 
to emphasize the methods of administra- 
tion observed there. 

Geraldine Shipley, 1918, was married to 
Robert W. Kahl of Pasadena, February 8. 

Marion Horton, 
Principal. 
New York public library 

The Thursday evening Book Selection 
lectures are attracting a large group of 
librarians, and the round tables preced- 
ing therh are being attended by interested 
groups from the staffs of various li- 
braries in New York City. Each of these 
round tables is under the direction of a 
leader who, after assigning particular 
books for report, conducts the discussion 
and gives direction to the various con- 
tributions. The reports are given mainly 
by senior students at the library school 
as a part of their assignments in connec- 
tion with the course. 

Professor Root’s annual series of lec- 
tures on the history of the printed book 
has been scheduled for the week of 
March 14, and includes six lectures. 
Senior students have been invited to at- 
tend in so far as their own class pro- 
grams permit. 

The period of practical work extended 
from February 7 to March 5 inclusive. 
The annual inspection trip, this year tak- 
ing in Philadelphia and Washington li- 
braries, comes in the period beginning 
March 25 and closing Friday, April 1. 

At the Wednesday afternoon social 
hour on March 9, Mr Christopher Mor- 
ley spoke and read from his poems. Miss 
Alice Tyler, Mr H. H. B. Myer and Mr 
Carl H. Milam were also guests of the 
school on this occasion. 
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The entrance examinations for the 
class which will enter in September, 
1921, will be held on Saturday, June 11. 
Application forms will be furnished upon 


request. 
E. J. REECE, 
Principal. 


Pratt institute 

We have received with much regret 
the announcement of the death of Mrs 
Caroline Gleason Humston, ’03-04. Upon 
leaving the school, Miss Gleason was 
made head of the children’s department 
of the Utica public library, where she re- 
mained for five years. In the fall of 
1909, she resigned her position and soon 
after married Mr Stephen J. Humeston, 
then in the United States Forestry Serv- 
ice. Mrs Humeston will always be re- 
membered by those who knew her for 
her transparent honesty and _ sincerity. 
Being real herself she had an unerring 
instinct for the best in literature and life. 
One instinctively trusted her judgement 
about books or about people, and she 
had a marked influence over children. 
She had a fearless confidence in the es- 
sential rightness of things that gave her 
poise and an innate self-respect that 
showed itself in a serene but unconscious 
dignity. 

The Vice-director was invited to pre- 
sent the library profession as a part of 
a vocational course at the Connecticut 
college for women, New London, on 
February 4. The librarian writes, “Sev- 
eral girls have applied to libraries near 
their homes for work this coming sum- 
mer for the sake of getting experience. 
So far I am well pleased with the re- 
sults.” 

Miss Susan A. Hutchinson, 98, libra- 
rian of the Brooklyn Institute Museum 
library, spoke to the school the morning 
of February 15, and in the afternoon 
Miss:May Massee, editor of the A. L. A. 
Booklist, gave the students a very vivid 
account of the methods of compilation 
and annotation used in the Booklist of- 
fice. The last lecturer in February was 
Miss Carolyn F. Ulrich, 718, librarian in 
charge, Central circulation branch, New 
York public library, who spoke to the 


class about the work of the circulation 
department. 

The class spent a delightful and never- 
to-be-forgotten afternoon at the Morgan 
library on February 24. Miss Belle da 
Costa Greene, librarian, and Miss Ada 
Thurston, ’02, assistant, arranged a num- 
ber of special exhibits, including exam- 
ples of illuminations, of early printing, 
of the history of. bookbinding, and also 
the manuscripts of many modern classics. 

Dorothy H. Thompson, ’18, was released 
from the Rosenberg library at Galveston, 
Texas, in order to accept the position of 
head cataloger in the Tulare County free 
library, Visalia, California. 

_ Martha Kelley, ’19, has been appointed as- 
sistant in the library of the Military hospital at 
Perryville, Maryland. 

Blanche A. Garber, ’20, has been transferred 
from the circulation to the reference de- 
partment of the Indianapolis public library. 

Mary Louis Man, ’20, has been promoted to 
the first assistantship of the circulation de- 
partment in the Portland public library. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
Riverside, Cal. 

On January 1, 1921, Miss Czarina 
Hall, Riverside ’16, took charge of the 
children’s department in the Public li- 
brary, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Miss Frances Lycan, Riverside ’16, li- 
brarian at the Public library, Hilo, Ha- 
waii, was married, February 14, 1921, to 
B. J. Naylor. Their home address is 
Wainaku avenue, Puueo, H. I. 

Miss Bertha Lippold, Riverside 719, 
assistant at Imperial county library, El 
Centro, Calif., was married on February 
19, 1921, to Harold Gates. 

JoserH F. DANIELS. 
St. Louis 

On March 3, Mrs E. C. Rowse 
lectured on The evolution of library 
methods. Mrs Rowse was a member 
of the third class of the New York 
State library school when it was still 
located at Columbia university. Her 
first appointment in the Boston Athe- 
naeum brought the munificent return of 
11 cents an hour, but was invaluable ex- 
perience at any price, under Mr Cutter. 
Her reminiscences of work in Boston and 
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later in the St. Louis public library under 
Mr Crunden were most interesting. 

A brief talk was given on March 16 
by Miss Frances IE. Earhart, librarian 
of the 7th Corps Area, U. S. A., who 
touched upon organization problems and 
book-selection in the libraries at army 
posts, stations and camps. The students 
of the school will shortly spend a day at 
Jefferson Barracks to assist in the or- 
ganization of the post library there under 
Miss Earhart’s direction. 

On March 7, a visit from Dr E. Mor- 
ris Miller, librarian of the University of 
Tasmania at Hobart, gave the school an 
opportunity to hear an unusually inform- 
ing talk on library conditions in Aus- 
tralasia, which, as reported by Dr Mil- 
ler, resemble closely those obtaining in 
the United States prior to what we usu- 
ally call the “modern library movement” 
here. Dr Miller’s own efforts have been 
in the direction of liberality and progress 
in public service. He is in this country 
on an official mission connected with the 
investigation of child welfare work, but 
his library tasks and connections are apt 
to cause occasional divergence from this 
central aim. 

The school attends in a body the public 
readings now given from recent books 
by members of the Public Library staff 
on Thursday afternoons. Excerpts from 
20 to 30 books are given and the books 
themselves are offered for home reading 
at the close of the hour. 

Artuur FE. Bostwick. 


Simmons college 

The term examinations for the Li- 
brary school were held February 28- 
March 4 in order to permit the class to 
spend the last two weeks of the term in 
continuous practical field work. 

The libraries which generously grant- 
ed the privilege of using them as prac- 
tice fields are Harvard University, 
Brown University, Wellesley College, the 
Arthur D. Little Company, Stone and 
Webster, the Social Service library, and 
the Public libraries of Brookline, Lynn, 
Newton, Somerville, Springfield, Wor- 
cester, Providence, Bangor, Maine, 
Brooklyn, Newark, and Edgewater, New 


Jersey. 


The Spring recess began March 18 
and continued thru Easter Monday. 

Miss Wheelock, of the St. Louis pub- 
lic library, visited the school on Febru- 
ary 28. 

Miss Kay Ninomiya, of Tokiohu, 
Japan, who has spent the last two years 
in the Library school, was married 
March 12 to Mr Ken Hashimoto. Mr 
and Mrs Hashimoto will return to Ja- 
pan, via Europe, sailing in April from 
New York. She has been especially in- 
terested in library work with children, 
and is taking back with her the best re- 
cent books on the subject. 

The usual summer session will be held 
July 5-August 12. Three courses of 
three weeks each will be offered. Miss 
Florence Blunt, of the school faculty, 
will give one in reference and library 
economy, July 25-August 12. From 
July 5-22, Miss Grace Hill, of the Kan- 
sas City public library, will conduct the 
course in cataloging and classification, 
and Miss Alice Hazeltine, of St. Louis, 
will carry the course in library work for 
children. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 
Syracuse university 

The period between the Christmas and 
Easter vacations is always one of hard 
work and congestion of program and this 
year has been no exception. The Thurs- 
day afternoon lectures by persons from 
outside inaugurated early in the year 
have introduced a variety of interesting 
speakers and have been thoroly en- 
joyed. One of the most delightful of 
these was that by Miss Caroline M. Un- 
derhill, librarian of the Utica public li- 
brary. Miss Underhill in vivid word 
pictures gave a series of delightful rem- 
iniscences of the pioneer days of library 
training and recalled her associations 
with early leaders and librarians. 

On March 3, Dr Paul M. Paine, libra- 
rian of the Syracuse public library, gave 
an interesting and instructive talk on Li- 
brary publicity. Dr Paine’s long expe- 
rience in the newspaper field has given 
him the ability to seize upon as copy and 
utilize many of the incidents of library 
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work showing the wide and varied field 
of library service and activity. 

On March 17, Miss Edith Clarke, for- 
merly connected with the Superintendent 
of Documents office, and author of the 
book, “Guide to the use of the U. S. 
Government publications,” addressed the 
school. On February 23, Paul Gotts- 
chalk, of Berlin, dealer in rare books and 
incunabula, spoke briefly to the school 
on the present conditions of the book 
trade in Germany. He described the 
highly developed organization of the 
book trade as existing at the outbreak 
of the war and the inevitable disintegra- 
tion resulting from the war. Mr Gotts- 
chalk believes that the question of dis- 
criminating discounts to foreign coun- 
tries is one of the complicating and un- 
fortunate factors of the present book 
conditions in Germany. 

A charming exhibit of illustrators of 
children’s books was on view in the Uni- 
versity library, March 15-19. This was 
collected under the supervision of Miss 
Stella T. Doane of the Library school, in 
connection with her course in Literature 
for children. The completeness with 
which the exhibit was assembled was due 
in large measure to the zeal, enthusiasm 
and ability of Miss Carrie Wilkerson, a 
student in the school. The Public library 
very generously codperated in the loan 
of material, all of which combined to 
make a showing of great interest and art 
value. 

The junior class of the school on 
March 16 entertained the senior class 
and the faculty at a Saint Patrick’s Day 
party. This was the first frivolity for 
some time and was heartily enjoyed. 
Miss Edna Stowe Stewart, of the Li- 
brary school faculty, by a happy coin- 
cidence shared the birthday honors with 
Saint Patrick. The various tributes to 
the two patron saints were incorporated 
in the birthday cake and consisted of 
much clever verse, free and otherwise. 

The senior class with Miss Thorne as 
conductor during the Easter vacation, 
March 23-30, visited the libraries of 
Washington and New York City with 
its environs. 
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Kathleen Irene Bowman, ’18, who has 
been children’s librarian at Jacksonville, IIl., 


_has recently resigned in order to accept a 


position at Mason City, Ia. 

Mabel Case, B.L.E., ’19, has left the 
Public library at St. Charles, Ill., to join 
the staff of the Buffalo public library. 

Miss Dorothy Gray, ’19, assistant libra- 
rian, Wells College library, has recently re- 
signed because of ill-health. 

University of Washington 

In accordance with the request of 
Miss Tyler, president of the American 
Library Association, for an alumni com- 
mittee on recruiting for library service, 
Mr Henry, director of the Library 
school, has appointed Margaret Martin, 
Doris Hoit and Ellen Howe to serve. 

The director recently met the voca- 
tional directors of the Seattle public 
schools, and gave a talk on librarianship. 
This is a part of the recruiting plan and 
met with considerable interest, favorable 
comment and another invitation, this 
time to address the students of one of 
the high-schools. Other plans for pub- 
licity have been decided upon, announce- 
ment of which will be made later. 

The Alumni association has published 
a pamphlet entitled “Books and the idea: 
state.” This was the presidential ad- 
dress by Mabel Ashley, ’14, before the 
Puget Sound library club. This publi- 
cation is the second issued by the asso- 
ciation, the first having been “A call to 
librarianship” which was_ issued last 
year. 

Mary Arney, 718, has become librarian of 
the Public library, Raymond. 

Itosamond Frew, ’18, is in the circulation 
department of the Seattle public library. 

‘delen Corbitt, ’18, has been transferred 
to the Queen Anne branch library, Seattle. 

Mary Lee Hall, ’20, is in the Green Lake 
branch library, Seattle. 

Floy Mathis, ’19, is in 
b:anch library, Seattle. 

Gezina Thomsa, ’16, (Mrs E. S. Upper) 
who has been living in Kasaan, Alaska, has 
returned to make Seattle her home. 


W. E. HEnry, 
Director. 


University of Wisconsin 
February and March mark the time 
when the academic schedule is suspended 
for practical work in the libraries of the 
state. The assignments are made to sup- 


the University 
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ply the experience most needed in round- 
ing out the course of study for each 
student and constitute a valuable part of 
the year’s work. Field practice begins 
immediately after the semester exam- 
inations, 

During the days preceding the exam- 
inations there were several lectures of 
importance: Continental fiction was the 
topic of one by Prof O. J. Campbell in 
the book seléction course. Prof W. G. 
Bleyer invited.the class to the school of 
journalism for his lecture on Newspaper 
publicity correlating with the work in 
library publicity given by Miss Merrill 
during January. Dr. J. L. Gillen gave 
the fourth of the stimulating lectures in 
the library and community course, his 
subject being the Red Cross, especially 
its enlarged phase of community work. 
Miss Mary A. Smith of the Madison 
free library, gave her admirable discus- 
sion on Library instruction in schools 
and Mrs Davis conducted the practice 
in reference work. The students are 
having opportunity to gain experience in 
both reference and school work during 
field practice. 

The spring quarter opens on April 5, 
when residence study is resumed. Miss 
Julia A. Robinson, secretary of the Iowa 
library commission, comes on April 11 
to give the course in library administra- 
tion. Miss Robinson is a graduate of 
the school, 08, and it is an honor to 
welcome her for these important lec- 
tures. Miss Corinne Bacon arrives the 
first of May for special lectures in the 
book selection course, presenting Sociol- 
ogy, Philosophy, Religion, and Poetry. 

Dr C. C. Williamson visited this 
school on the western circuit of his sur- 
vey of library schools and _ training 
classes for the Carnegie Corporation. 

Mr and Mrs Lester entertained the 
class at a “going-away” party, on the 
eve of field-practice. The Wisconsin 
library school troupe presented a group 
of three one act plays: Pot of broth, by 
Yeats, Twelve pound look, by Barrie, 
and Hyacinth Halvey, by Lady Gregory. 

Three bibliographies prepared as grad- 
uation requirements have been published 


recently: 
Material for festival pageantry and dram- 
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atic presentation for the tercentenary cele- 
bration of the landing of the Pilgrims, by 
Alice A. Frost, and Olea M. Solheim, both 
of class of 1919. Issued by Drama League 
of America, 1920. Favorably reviewed in 
Drama, July-August-September, 1920. 

Mesabi Iron Range of Minnesota, by 
Signa Niemi, 1920. . Printed by the: Public 
library, Eveleth, Minn. 20. 

History of papermaking in the United 
States, by Maude V. Dickinson, .1918, ap- 
peared in Paper Trade Journal, November 
18, 1920. 

Two alumni of the school are contribu- 
tors to the county library number of Pustic 
Lisraries, January, 1921. The’ county li- 
brary survey, by Grace Stingley, ’18 and 
instituting a county library by Elizabeth C. 
Ronan, 712. 

The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh pub- 
lished in December a pamphlet of 30 pages 
on Foreign-born Americans; their contribu- 
tion to American life and culture. This 
bibliography which ranks as a contribution 
to the study of Americanism and immigra- 
tion was the work of Anna Mary Magee, ’18. 

Armstrong, Hazel E., ’17, is supervisor of 
branches, Fairbanks memorial library, Terre 
Haute, Ind. = 

Friedel, Esther, ’14, has accepted 2 “posi- 
tion in the children’s department, Cleveland 
public library. ~ 

Glover, Freda, ’13, is children’s librarian, 
Umatilla County library, Pendleton, Oregon. 

Pulling, Marie, ’15, is first assistant in the 
North End branch, library, Boston. 

Westgate, May/*"13 xis an assistant in the 
cataloging department*‘of the Los Angeles 
public library. 

Summer schools ; 

The Summer session open to the li- 
brarians of public and sch@ol libraries in 
Wisconsin, is announced for the six 


weeks, June 27-August 5. 


A summer library school, June 22- 
August 3, will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri with the codperation 
of the Missouri library commission 
and the St. Louis public library. 
nished by Henry O. Severance, libra- 
rian of the University of Missouri at 
Further information will be gladly fur- 
Columbia. 


The fifth summer school of library 
service will be held at the University 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, August 8-20, 
1921, in codperation with the Nation- 
al library of Wales and the Library 
Association. The director will be John 
Ballinger, C. B. E., M. A., librarian of 
the National library of Wales. 





/ 
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Department of School Libraries 





An Effective High School Library* 


The Schenley high school library of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, opened in 
September, 1916, absorbing several 
small high schools. One of these, the 
old Central high school, owned a col- 
lection of books which had been stored 
in the attic for years. The collection 
consisted of books which were out of 
date, unattractive or too advanced for 
a high school library and careful revi- 
sion was necessary, but about 875 
books were selected to form the nucle- 
us of a permanent collection. These 
were fully classified and cataloged by 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh and 
a printed card catalog provided for the 
school library. Additional books to 
supplement this collection were added 
by purchase and by temporary loans 
from the Carnegie library. 

In making the selection, the standard 
was kept high, presupposing an op- 
portunity for the personal influence of 
the school librarians. Besides the 
usual general reference books, good 
editions of the classics were included, 
the plan being to have eventually a 
generous duplication of titles of stand- 
ard and classic literature and a suffi- 
cient vafiety of good modern litera- 
ture to appeal to a diversity of tastes. 
Magazines and newspapers were also 
added and daily messenger service 
provided between the school library 
and the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, 
thus opening up the larger collection 
of books for more intensive study, for 
temporary use and for popular books 
to be used as stepping stones. 

A live school library must neces- 
sarily contain a large amount of pam- 
phlet and other ephemeral material. 
The Schenley high-school library has 
gathered this from a number of 
courses. All pamphlets of perma- 
nent value are classified, cataloged and 
bound at the Carnegie library and 





*Read before State Teachers’ meeting, Har- 
risburg, Pa., January 4, 1921, by Supt. W. M. 
Davidson, Pittsburgh. 


the ephemeral material such as news- 
paper clippings, cared for in a vertical 
file. A picture collection has been be- 
gun and a few lantern slides on Roman 
history have been received as gifts 
from the mid-year class of 1920. The 
Victrola and the Victrola records, pur- 
chased and used by the English de- 
partment, are also distributed by the 
library. These are stored in vertical 
files also. 

The librarian must be on the alert 
constantly, not only to meet the demand 
but also to anticipate the demand. This 
often presents a serious problem in the 
selection of suitable material. If the 
Board of Education prefers to buy li- 
brary books like other school supplies 
at stated times, the librarian must be 
able to get the books some other way. 
Where she has the active codperation 
of the public library, as is the case in 
Pittsburgh, she may buy books from 
week to week from a small fund set 
aside for this purpose, just as the new 
books are purchased for the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. If this method, 
however be too slow she may have to 
resort to the fines from overnight 
books in order to get the book at the 
right time. She must watch the course 
of study and be ready to supplement 
the text-book at the proper time, for 
in high school work a book that is a 
week behind the course of study may 
be practically useless for half a year. 
The principal and teachers should be 
encouraged at all times to make sug- 
gestions for new books to be added to 
the collection and the librarian should 
in turn call attention of the teachers to 
new material which will help them in 
their work, for the librarian may be in 
a better position through her knowl- 
edge of trade bibliographies to keep 
up with new and timely books. 

A library must contain as many 
books as possible to answer questions 
of state or local history and at Schen- 
ley the codperation of the advanced 
classes in civics was solicited. The 
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pupils were given a form letter of cre- 
dentials and visits were made under 
the direction of the teacher of civics 
to collect this material from the city 
departments. The benefits were two- 
fold: added interest on the part of 
the pupil in the bureaus and depart- 
ments of his own city government and 
a growing collection of local material 
for the Pittsburgh file in the library. 
Reports of city departments, sample 
ballots, licenses of all kinds, pamphlets 
on city improvement, charitable insti- 
tutions, etc., were collected. Ina sim- 
ilar way we hope to build up matierial 
on the state. Schenley is fortunate in 
having a member of the faculty who is 
also a member of the State legislature 
and his interest and information have 
been solicited to keep Schenley abreast 
of the times in matters pertaining to 
state, such as constitutional revision, 
new educational legislation, taxation, 
Pic. 

Advertising material is watched con- 
stantly also, because very frequently 
we are able to gather valuable mate- 
rial for use in the various departments. 
Recently our attention was called to a 
pamphlet entitled “The story of Pitts- 
burgh,” published by The First Na- 
tional Bank at Pittsburgh. This par- 
ticular copy was on the glass industry 
and would be useful in both the civics 
and science departments. A pamphlet 
on the story of gasoline was also re- 
ceived and 25 copies were added to the 
collection as a gift from the publisher. 

During the presidential campaign, a 
special table was set aside in the li- 
brary for the use of the civics classes. 
The outline given in The Historical Out- 
look was followed and all material bear- 
ing on the campaign was placed there 
for consultation. The pupils, as their 
part of the undertaking, visited all 
campaign headquarters in the city and 
brought in platforms, lives of the can- 
didates and any campaign literature 
which could be used in class discus- 
sions. Campaign speeches were also 
listened to by means of victrola rec- 
ords brought in by pupils from their 
homes. The statistics of other presi- 
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dential campaigns were looked up in 
the library and a comparison made 
with the statistics of the last cam- 
paign. All this made the study of civ- 
ics and citizenship of vital interest and 
brought about a closer relationship 
between the library and the classroom. 

From the beginning, a definite plan 
of systematic instruction in the use of 
books and libraries, required as part of 
the English course of study in the 
Schenley high school, has been fol- 
lowed. The program is carried out by 
means of lectures by the librarian in 
the English classroom, with class dis- 
cussions and practical problems which 
are related as far as possible to other 
class studies and worked out in the 
school library or in any of the Carne- 
gie libraries in the home districts of 
the pupils. Each pupil has during his 
four years in school, 10 lessons on how 
to use a library. These lessons cover 
the physical makeup of a book, the 
value of reading, the use of diction- 
aries and encyclopedias, Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature, the system of 
classification, the card catalog and well 
known reference books. There is also 
an oral review, a written review prob- 
lem prepared outside of class and a final 
written test. Our plan for the future is 
a graded course covering the four years, 
giving general lectures in the first year as 
a foundation and each succeeding year, 
lectures based on the course of study, 
stressing debate material in the third 
year, current literature and appreciation 
in the fourth year, and finishing with a 
bibliography for the senior thesis, thus 
reviewing all library instruction for the 
four years. 

The course of study in English re- 
quires each pupil to read and report upon 
two books of supplementary reading a 
semester, the choice being made from a 
special list prepared by a committee of 
teachers and librarians for the city of 
Pittsburgh. The library has recorded 
for two years the books read by the pu- 
pils on a special card devised for this 
purpose. This card serves as a check on 
duplication of work by the pupil and 
gives the librarian some idea of the pop- 
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ularity of the books and to what extent 
it is necessary to duplicate the titles. As 
English is a required subject, the cards 
also furnish a complete list of pupils in 
the school with their room numbers and 
their classes. 

The successful school librarian will al- 
ways keep in mind that school library 
work is not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end. The purpose of a school li- 
brary is to supplement every phase of 
school work, to form the reading taste 
of the individual and to lead the individ- 
ual to a greater use of the larger collec- 
tions. , 

In order that pupils may be trained to 
use the public library for reference and 
for general reading after their school 
days are over, the system of registration 
in force in other agencies of the Carne- 
gie library was put in force in the Schen- 
ley high school library. With each new 
class, library registration is a part of 
school registration, so that each member 
will be registered for a new card or for 
a transfer on his day of entrance in the 
school. He will have but one card, but 
this card may be used at either the school 
library or the public library or at both. 
All books issued regularly for two 
weeks are subject to the rules of the Car- 
negie library. 

Schoolmen and librarians will be in- 
terested in the new revised report on 
“Standard library organization and 
equipment for secondary schools of dif- 
ferent sizes” adopted by the committee 
on Library organization of the National 
Education Association and of the North 
Central association of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools, Mr C. C. Certain, of De- 
troit, chairman. It is published by the 
American Library Association, Chicago. 

Whatever the school library means in 
the Schenley high school today is due to 
the splendid codperation of the superin- 
tendent of the city schools, to the direc- 
tor of the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, 
the principal, teachers and pupils of the 
Schenley high school. The librarian has 
found it a delight to help in the organi- 
zation of the school and to make the li- 
brary play its part in the organization. 

Ciara E. Howarp. 
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A Common Experience 

Mr of the Normal school as- 
signed each pupil in his English class 
a separate poem from Burton E. Ste- 
venson’s “Home book of verse for 
young people.” Each was to learn 
about the author assigned; what in- 
spired him to write the poem and an 
interpretation of the poem. As a result, 
about one-third of the class came in 
Friday afternoon and the other two- 
thirds on Saturday afternoon. Most of 
the authors were unknown or little 
known verse writers and it was impos- 
sible to find any interpretations worth 
while. Nevertheless the students were 
insistent and it was impossible to con- 
vince them that they should make an 
original interpretation. We hope Mr 
will never again be inspired to 
assign such a task on Friday, due Mon- 
day, as we are too busy on Saturday 
to handle such numbers. 

One of the odd requests was 
from a teacher who wanted a play, a 
farce comedy for about twenty charac- 
ters, in which each was to have a prin- 
cipal part—From a bulletin. 











Children and the Library 

A campaign for better reading among 
the young people of the country has 
grown out of a “civic good turn” pro- 
moted by the Boy Scouts’ council of 
Middletown, Ohio. 

The idea is to encourage better reading 
thru. a more extensive use of the 
Public library and was made possible thru 
the co-operation of Miss Emma Hall, 
librarian of the Public library, and the 
generosity of the silent co-worker of the 
Boy Scouts. 

A booklet entitled “Better books for 
boys” was prepared at the meetings of 
the council of the Boy Scouts and dis- 
tributed by the school authorities thru 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades and 
the first two years of the high school of 
Middletown. 

A recent survey of the library records 
shows that the circulation in the juvenile 
department for November and December 
is double that for the same months in 
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1919. Miss Hale reports that the library 
was almost swamped in meeting the re- 
quests that came from actually hundreds 
of young people who came to the library. 

The plan of the campaign and the 
booklet itself have been sent to all first- 
class councils of the Boy Scouts of 
America thruout the country by the Mid- 
dletown council in the interest of pro- 
moting a greater interest in a better class 
of literature than is the prevailing 
custom. 





A First Purchase for a Children’s 
Department 
In a list of 100 volumes 

In selecting these books please keep 
in mind the following points: 

1. The selection should be based 
upon your own experience in using the 
books. 

2. Include only books which are 
used by the children themselves; not 
those primarily for teachers, parents, 
or librarians. 

3. Popularity with the children is a 











Important for Library 
Circulation! 
PUBLISHED STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 


The Greatest Debate in a Decade! 


Held in New York City, Jan. 23, 1921 
AT THE LEXINGTON THEATRE 


Prof. E.R. A. SELIGMAN 


Head of the Dept. of Economics, Columbia 
University 


versus 


SCOTT NEARING 


Rand School of Social Science 
Introduction by OSWALD GARRISON 
VILLARD 


Editor of “The Nation.” 
SUBJECT 
Resolved: That Capitalism has more to offer 


to the worker of the United States 
than has Socialism. 














48 pages. Cloth cover, $1.00; paper cover, 50c; plus 10c 
for postage. I\lustrated by photographs of the debaters. 


Mail orders to 


THE FINE ARTS GUILD 


27 W. 8th St., P. L., 
New York City 




















point to be considered, but it should 
not be the determining factor in your 
selection. 

4. Do not confine yourself to well 
known stand-bys, but include recent 
books if they have proved their value 
in your estimation. 

5. The list should be fairly well bal- 
anced, containing books in all classes 
of non-fiction, such as mythology, Bible 
stories, nature subjects, science, mu- 
sic, art, poetry, plays, history, travel, 


biography, etc., but usefulness in the - 


collection is the point of first consid- 
eration.—From circular of Committee of 
Kansas library association. 





School Service in Bangor, Me. 

Finding that many children quickly 
outgrew the books in their own depart- 
ment and were attracted by those writ- 
ten for their elders, the children’s libra- 
rian has made a list, now printed for 
distribution, entitled For young as well 
as old. This list is composed of books, 
from the adult department, that children 
as well as older people may read with 
pleasure. 


Members of the High-school sopho- 


more class in groups of 15 are coming 
twice a week for instruction in how to 
use the library, special attention being 
given to reference books and the card 
catalog, with very practical results. 

A novel method of attracting and in- 
teresting the children and one which was 
used this year for the first time was that 
of giving prizes. To the boy who could 
built the best bird house was given an 
illustrated book on birds. So eagerly 
did the children enter into the spirit of 
the contest, the manual training teacher, 
who kindly offered to act as judge, was 
unable to decide and two prizes instead 
of one were awarded. A big Jack 
O’Lantern made an appropriate prize for 
the child who could tell the best story 
at the Hallowe’en Story Hour. Posters 
illustrating books were judged for ar- 
tistic talent and also because they had 
caught the spirit of the story. The chil- 
dren were encouraged to bring to the 
library, specimens of early wild flowers, 
learning their names from the flower 
books. 























News from the Field 
East 

Marjorie J. Clement and Margaret E. 
Sullivan were appointed to the staff of 
the Public library, Bangor, Me., in Jan- 
uary. 

Angie L. Hunter has been appointed 
librarian of the Cobleigh library, Lyn- 
donville, Vermont, to succeed the late 
Elizabeth C. Hills. 

Anna Foster, Simmons ’14, has re- 
signed from her position as librarian of 
the Elmwood, Rhode Island, public li- 
brary to be at home for a rest. 

The report of the Thomas Crane li- 
brary at Quincy, Massachusetts, records 
a prosperous year. The circulation was 
327,253v. among the 48,000 inhabitants 
of Quincy. A close connection with the 
schools has been maintained with satis- 
factory results. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Bangor, Me., for 1920 gives the 
following: 77,000v. on the shelves; 
5000v. and 300 serials received during 
the year; circulation, 103,285v.; card 
holders, 6000; 30 traveling libraries were 
sent out, the circulation amounting to 
1344. Music, mounted pictures and maps 
have had a wider circulation than in any 
previous year. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Hudson, Massachusetts, records 
a year of usefulness. Codperation was 
established with the civic department of 
the Woman’s club, with the Public 
Health nurses, Camp Fire Girls and 
others. A reception for the teachers of 
the town was a great success. Gifts of 
both money and many books were re- 
ceived. The circulation reached 51,198v. ; 
population, 7609; books on the shelves, 
13,205; income, $3783 which, wisely, 
was all spent for maintenance. 

Central Atlantic 

Lucy Condell, N. Y. P. L., 15-16, has 
accepted a place as cataloger in the li- 
brary of the Chase National Bank, New 
York City. 

Blanch Swope (Western Reserve), 
has been appointed librarian of the Ha- 
zelwood branch of the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh. 
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Edith P. Bucknam, Pratt ’98, libra- 
rian of the McGraw-Hill Company, has 
been made head cataloger of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society library. 


Edith L. Shearer, Pratt 04, who has 
been for many years in the reference de- 
partment of the United Engineering So- 
cieties library, has accepted the position 
of librarian of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, 195 Broadway, New 
York. 


The report of the Public library of 
Newark, New Jersey, for the year 1920 
records a total live registration of 47,208 
and the number of volumes on the 
shelves as 249,233. The total recorded 
use was 643,272v., appropriation, $200,- 
000; expenditures, $200,067; population, 
415,000. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Binghamton, New York, records 
a circulation of 221,949v. and an issue 
of 3,161 pictures. There were 37 lec- 
tures in the library, at clubs and 
churches, at which 2315 lantern slides 
were used. There were 11 lectures in 
the assembly hall and 8 exhibits ‘in the 
art gallery. The Book Review club 
had an average attendance of over 100. 


The most consistent patron of the 
Public library of Buffalo, New York, as 
reported in The Telegram of that city, 
is Elliott C. McDougal, banker, capitalist, 
student of economics and man of af- 
fairs generally. From the days when he 
was a “bank-trotter,” he has consulted, 
thru books, the men who are leaders in 
the study of economics and the record- 
ed experience of the most skilled and 
practical bankers. He pays homage to 
the help they have given him. 


Virginia O’Brien Keese, for 10 years 
assistant-librarian of the John Jermain 
memorial library of Sag Harbor, N. Y., 
died at her home in that village, March 
2, 1921. 

She was a personal friend of Mrs Rus- 
sell Sage who built the library and was 
appointed by her as assistant librarian 
before the library was opened. She was 
a faithful conscientious worker and 
much of the success of the library is due 
to her untiring energy. 
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The report of the State Library com- 
mission of Delaware shows an increase 
in the amount of work accomplished, 
particularly on the lines of the book- 
wagon. In the past year, 451 trips were 
made on the 26 routes, 1939 families vis- 
ited and 43,060 books lent. The ex- 
penditure for the year was $5200. The 
appropriation for the commission work 
was increased $5000 annually. An 
exhibit of the traveling library work 
was made at the State fair in 1920. The 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Delaware presents a fund of $100 a year 
for the work. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Dover, New Jersey, records 
a circulation of 34,697v. in the 302 days 
on which the library was open, the 
largest in the history of the library. 
There were several displays of the pre- 
paredness of the library to meet the 
needs of the community and also in- 
dustrial and other kinds of exhibitions. 

Good Book Week was eminently 
successful and has led to increased use 
of the library. The work with the 
schools is most encouraging. Classes 
in instruction in the use of books and 
libraries were continued during the 
year and 138 certificates were present- 
ed to the graduates of the grammar 
school who had completed in a satis- 
factory manner the prescribed course. 


Frank K. Walter, M. L. S., vice-di- 
rector of the New York State library 
school, 1908-19, has been elected libra- 
rian of the University of Minnesota. 

By his long and varied activities in 
library fields, Mr Walter has acquired 
a wide acquaintance. He was a teacher 
before he entered library service and 
was reference assistant in the Brooklyn 
public library, 1906-07. He has been 
president of the Association of Ameri- 
can library schools, is a Fellow of the 
American Library Institute and a life 
member of the A. L. A. He has con- 
tributed much to library economy as 
well as to formal educational literature. 

Mr Walter will begin his work with 
the opening of the college year and 
will undoubtedly prove a valuable ad- 
dition to Minnesota library circles. 
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Central 
Mrs Nellie Sawyer, for 19 years con- 
nected with the Public library of Mus- 
catine, Iowa, has resigned to assume 
duties at the Masonic library, in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


Marie Alma Josenhans, Drexel 712, 
has been transierred from the Osiris 
branch of the Detroit public library to 
the staff of the Utley branch in the 
same city. 


Isabelle Chaffin, Simmons ’14, is to as- 
sume the position of librarian of the 
Public library of Dearborn, Michigan, 
on April 1. This is a new library with 
a promising future. 


Annie E. Harwood’s (Simmons 713) 
experience in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology library has led on to 
an opportunity which she has just ac- 
cepted of cataloging an engineering col- 
lection for the Cleveland public library. 


A summary of the yearly report of 
the Public library of Mason City, Iowa, 
has been arranged on a postal-sized 
leaflet by the librarian, Miss Lydia Mar- 
garet Barrette, and over 5000 of them 
were distributed at the loan desk and 
with the water bills, so that they went 
into practically all the homes in the 
town. 


The annual report of the Carnegie- 
Stout free public library of Dubuque, 
Iowa, records the number of volumes on 
the shelves as 41,756. There was a cir- 
culation of 149,876v. thru the main li- 
brary and 29 stations. The number of 
card holders was 10,077. The receipts 
were $16,267 and the expenditures, 
$15,024, of which $7309 was for sal- 
aries and $2997 for books and peri- 
odicals. 


The Public library of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has set aside certain rooms in 
some of the public library buildings 
for the use of the unemployed men of 
the city. This is done for the purpose 
of supplying attractive and comfort- 
able places where the men may meet 
and confer together during the period 
of unemployment. Five of the branch 
libraries have so far installed these 
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places and while the number that 
gather in any of them is not great, a 
sense of appreciation is expressed for 
the service that is rendered. 


A local committee of 20 women has 
carried on a campaign at Carbondale, 
Illinois, for some time for the purpose 
of obtaining a tax levy for the main- 
tenance of the Public library in that city. 
After canvassing the town and securing 
several hundred books and a consider- 
able sum of money with quarters in 
which to start the library, an appeal was 
made to the city council with the result 
that the council unanimously voted to 
include in the next tax levy, a one and a 
third mill tax for the maintenance of the 
library. The valuation will produce a 
little more than $1700. 


The report of the trustees of the New- 
berry library, Chicago, Illinois, states 
that a total of. 16,810 titles have been 
passed upon, of which 2,308 were de- 
cided upon for acquisition. There were 
79 book lists prepared during the year, 
of which 60 were for general distribu- 
tion. 

A gift of descriptive catalogs of the 
books and manuscripts in the private col- 
lection of J. Pierpont Morgan, several 
of them sumptuously printed and superb- 
ly bound, is called the most notable dona- 
tion of the year. Another notable gift 
was a catalog of the Wrenn library in 
the University of Texas. A number of 
valuable items were added to the Ayer 
collection and several volumes from the 
library of the late E. W. Blatchford and 
a selection of books from the library of 
the late Dr Samuel A. Green of Boston, 
were also received. 

The number of readers for the year 
was 39,835, an increase of 4,581 over 
the previous year. An increase of 
31,306 was made in the recorded num- 
ber of volumes handed to readers which 
was 143,513. In addition, the 12,000v. 
on the open shelves were largely used 
but no record of the use was kept. 

Considerable material was sent out un- 
der inter-library loans. Three exhibits 
were held during the year which were 
intended to show the resources of the li- 
brary. Five library publications were is- 
sued during the year. 








Art Museums 
in Revolution 


Joe Pennell dares to say that our 
greatest American Museum of Art 
should proceed to do something besides 
gathering foreign and ancient works of 
art and archaeological and ethnographic 
curios. 

Joe Davidson more than hints at the 
same thing. 

Forbes Watson says our most aristo- 
cratic art-promoting association is the 
mother of the commonplace! 

The Metropolitan Museum which de- 
clined a few years ago to show modern 
work-shop products as being too “com- 
mercial,” now shows factory products, 
if they are designed after the Metropol- 
itan’s own “real art” specimens. 

From many points come daring sug- 
gestions that museums should be part 
of every day life in America today, and 
help to make it more attractive and en- 
joyable, and should be patrons of over- 
alled mechanics as well as of be-smocked 
oil painters. 

The elements of all these suggestions 
and the facts which show their excel- 
lence, are found in four of our Publica- 
tions, to-wit:—(and note the dates!) 


The New Museum, 1917 
$1.50 


The Gloom of the Museum, 1917 


$1.50 
first published in effect, 1910 and 1913. 


The Installation of a Speaker, 1918 
$1.50 


This brings museum installation (which is really 
the shop-keepers’ window-dressing) right into 
every day life. 


A Plan for a New Museum, 1920 


$2.00 
(First draft, 1916.) 


All by 
JOHN COTTON DANA 


for eleven years director of the Newark, N. J., 
Museum Association, and for twenty years Libra- 
rian of the Newark Library. Consult also his 
pamphlet, ‘Museums and Industries,” the story 
of a museum’s first ten years and of the experi- 
ments it tried, 1919. 


The Set $5.00 


-THE ELM TREE PRESS 


WOODSTOCK, VT. 
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Chalif Text Books 


of Dancing 
By LOUIS H. CHALIF 


Late Ballet Master, Odessa, Russia Government 


Theatre 
New Publication, Book III—Greek Dancing, 31 
illustrated half tones, diagrams, 219 pages. 


$5.00. 

Book I—Fundamental Position and Exercises; 
half tones, diagrams. 173 pages (4th edition), 
$3.00. 

Book II—Arm Exercises, etc.; 38 photographs. 
204 pages (3rd edition). $3.00. 

Music for Exercises in Greek Dancing. $3.00. 

Music for Advance Technique and Toe Dancing. 
$5.00. 

Music for the Junior Exercises. $3.00. 

Music for the Senior Exercises. $2.50. 

400 Interpretive Toe, Simplified Classic or Aes- 

thetic, Character, National Solo and Group 

Dances are described with exceptional clarity 

and completeness. 


Chalif Russian Normal School 


of Dancing 


163 West 57th Street, - New York 

















Inexpensive 
Covers for 
your old 


Periodicals 


When marked 
alphabetically 
with name of 
magazine and 
numerically 
by volume and 
arranged on the shelves, they look as 
well as bound volumes. 
LIBRARY COVERS 
Doz. lots 100 lots 

Standard size 10x7x4 @ $3.50 per doz. $17.50 per 100 

195 $0000 
—_—? * io? © 





No.2 size 12%x9%x4 @ 
No.3. °* 13x10x3% @ 
No. 4. °° 14%x10%x3 @ $4.75 235.00 " 
No. 5. °° 16%x11%x3 @ $5.50 " °° $30.00 " ” 


NET F. O. B. CHICAGO 
No Orders Accepted for Less Than One Dozen 


H. SCHULTZ & CO., Inc. 
519 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 


2: 








“The most notable purchase of the 
year” was a perfect copy of a block book 
printed in 1455. It is printed on one side 
only and its cuts are colored by hand. 
It has been assigned an important place 
in the John M. Wing Foundation, books 
on printing. 

South 

The General Assembly of North 
Carolina has increased the annual ap- 
propriation of the Library commission 
from $8000 to $17,500. The law is re- 
troactive to December 1, 1920. 


Marion J. Warren has been appointed 
head cataloger in the Public library of 
Louisville, Kentucky. She succeeds May 
W. Wigginton who resigned to join the 
staff of the Denver public library. 


The cornerstone of the Auburn branch 
library for colored people in Atlanta, 
Georgia, was laid on Sunday, March 13, 
1921. Addresses were made by Dr 
Ashby Jones, Mayor Key, Dr John Hope, 
Reverend P. J. Bryant and others. 


The sixteenth annual report of the 
Public library of Houston, Texas, shows 
a circulation of 221,805v., an increase of 
21,000v. In addition to the main li- 
brary, 22 distributing stations lent books. 
There were 24,946 card holders and 
61,759v. on the shelves. The income 
was $27,682. The expenditure for sal- 
aries was $10,899. The total book ac- 
count was $10,474. 


Miss Etta L. Matthews, Syracuse 
08, library assistant, United States 
forest products laboratory, Madison, 
Wisconsin, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the High-school library, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. The High-school li- 
brary is operated as a branch of the 
public library system, the Board of 
Education,. however, paying the libra- 
rian’s salary. 

The Georgia library commission in 
conjunction with the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of Georgia is mak- 
ing an appeal for books and money to 
establish libraries in the State orphan- 
ages and institutions for children 
which are practically without books. 
The commission will make up libraries 
from the gifts and send them to the 


























institutions for which they seem 
adapted. The appeal is made for gifts 
of books, tho money is especially de- 
sired with which to buy the children’s 
books which are unlikely to come in 
thru gifts. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Lexington, Ky., shows a cir- 
culation for home use of 69,998v., the 
greatest weekly circulation being the 
week of Washington’ s birthday. 

There is an interesting cut of the 
James Lane Allen alcove. All except 
“Seven day books” are now issued for 
one month with no renewals, a reason- 
able number on one card. 

Gifts of valuable books and pictures 
were received by the library and also 
money. 


The sixteenth annual report of the 
Public library, Jacksonville, Fla., for 
the year 1920 shows that the number 
of volumes is now 57,074 and the net 
additions during the year were 4,208v. 
The number of registered borrowers 
is 17,601 and the total circulation was 
249,675, an increase over the previous 
year of 5,428. This makes a per capita 
circulation of 2.72 for the total popu- 
lation and 4.88 for the white popula- 
tion. The budget allowance for the 
library in 1920 amounted to $24,620 
and expenditures for books, periodicals 
and binding amounted to $6,753 and 
for salaries $12,082. In addition to 
the home duties, the report also points 
out the place the library is obliged to 
take in rendering state-wide service, 
the Merchant Marine service and sim- 
ilar library movements. 


The report of the Enoch Pratt free 
library, Baltimore, records a yearly in- 
crease of their maintenance fund since 
1919 from $59,203 to $192,000 in 1921. 
Permission was received from the Car- 
negie Corporation to spend the money 
appropriated for 12 branches at $25,000 
each, for 6 branches at $50,000 each, 
this because of the increased cost of 
material and labor. 

The death of the Honorable James 
A. Gary, one of the original trustees 
of the library, is noted with a me- 
morial note of appreciation of his long 
and faithful service. 
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Mechanical Books 
Sent On Approval 





We specialize in practical text and refer- 
ence books for the mechanic. They have 
been written by experts who know how 
to tell the other fellow just what to do. 
Librarians who are catering to the needs 
of the mechanics among their readers 
will find it worth while to look over our 
books. A few of them are listed below. 
Just check those you would like to see 
and they will be forwarded prepaid at 
15% discount and without any obliga- 
tion on your part to keep them. Check 
opposite the titles wanted. 


Send Books Checked on Approval 





—aArthur’s New Building Estimator........... -.-$ 6.00 
——American Churches, 2 Vols.......-...++eeeeeee 20.00 
—Arthur’s The Home Builders’ Guide.......... 1.50 
——aAutomobile Repair Shop Short Cuts.......... 3.50 
——Blanchard’s Battery Service Manuel.......... 2.50 
—Colwell’s Kinks for the Builder............... 1.00 
——Cosgrove’s Hollow Tile Construction.......... 2.50 
—Crussell’s Jobbing Work for the Carpenter..... 2.50 
——Edminster’s Structural Drawing..............- 2.50 
——Edminster’s Architectural Drawing............. 2.50 
—Flander’s Galvanizing & Tinning.............. 4.00 
—Fuller’s Designing, Heating and Vent. Systems 2.00 
—Heldt’s The Gasoline Automobile, 3 Vols...... 16.00 
—Hick’s Builders’ Guide...........:..eseeeeeeeee 3.00 
——Hodgson’s Estimating Frame and Brick Houses 1.50 
——Hutton’s Country Plumbing Practice............ 2.50 
——Hiutton’s Hot Water Supply & Kitchen Boiler 
COMO secs cicccccvcccssessccesescesece 2.50 
—Joslin’s Estimating the Cost of Buildings....... 1.50 
——Kaiser’s Repair Kinks for Plumbers.......... 1.00 
—Kellogge’s Lumber and Its Uses.............+. 2.00 
——Kittredge’s New Metal Worker Pattern Book.. 7.50 
——McCullough’s Practical Structural Design...... 3.00 
——Electrical Equipment of the Motor Car........ 3.50 
——Moreton’s Automobile Electric Systems........ 3.50 
——Motor Boat Handbooks—each, $1.00; 4 Vols... 3.50 
WE cra cueu theese nadceldne cece maenn asses 5.00 
——Neubecker & Hopp Estimating Sheet Metal Work 3.00 
——One Hundred Hardware Windows.............. 1.50 
—Otter’s Furniture for the Craftsman.......... 2.50 


—FParis’s Hardware Advertising for the Retailer 2.50 
——Pehl’s The Everready Pipe and Elbow Chart.. 2.00 


——Pile’s Modern Methods of Ford Repairing..... 2.50 
——Practical Sheet Metal Work and Demonstrated 
NE WO ii 60 6c. anteaastansiacveccs 20.00 


——Starbuek’s Ques. and Ans. on the Theory and 
Practice of Sanitary Plumbing—4 Vols., each 1.50 


—Teale Architectural Drawing..............0000. 1.50 
——The New Tinsmith’s Helper and Pattern Book.. 3.00 
—Windett’s The Open Hearth...............2..2. 7.50 


——Ware’s The Georgian Period, 12 parts, New ed. 75.00 
——Williams’ The Auto Repairman’s Helper, 2 
WE, GOR ccccccccsccccccsccecccesoacesece 3.00 


U. P. C. BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
243 West 39th St. New York 
SEND THE BOOKS TO 


WEE oo cc ce Ghs dake peucrcctsecehesvecedoeenes 
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What is a good recent book on 
Bolshevism, or motor trucks, 
or concrete? 


What children’s books published 
in 1920 should be in a library? 


The Booklist staff has expressed 
its opinion on these and sixty 
other topics in 


THE BOOKLIST 
BOOKS, 1920 


Some three hundred titles, 
carefully chosen from the 
library point of view. 


Especially useful as a buy- 
ing list for small libraries 
and in rounding out branch 
library collections. 


Interesting and descriptive notes 
are given, also publisher, price, 
classification number, subject 
headings and Library of Con- 
gress card number. 


Extra copies for circulation on 
your “New Books” shelf will in- 
terest your readers, increase 
your circulation, and create a 
demand for the best books. 


Single copies, 35 cents 


10-50 copies, 10% discount 
50-100 copies, 20% discount 
100 or more 33 1/3% discount 


American Library Association 
Publishing Board 
78 East Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The circulation for the year was 
714,53lv. and the books on the shelves 
numbered 389,602. The report states 
that the unusually large number of 
books lost this year is due to the fre- 
quent changes in the staff, the employ- 
ment of a large number of substitutes 
and the vacancies, because of which 
proper supervision of the shelves is im- 
possible. There is a need for a new 
and much enlarged central building. 


Florence Hall, for several years li- 
brarian at the D. R. Barker library at 
Fredonia, New York, has resigned to 
become librarian of the Township li- 
brary at Canton, New York, at an in- 
creased salary. 

West 

Charles R. Dudley, for many years a 
well known member of the A. L. A,, 
died in Washington City, February 21, 
after a long illness. Mr Dudley was the 
librarian of the Public library of Den- 
ver, Colorado, for nearly 30 years, leav- 
ing there in 1912. 

Mr Dudley was a genial, kind-hearted 
man who made friends easily and whose 
contributions to the social good times 
of the A. L. A. meetings, especially the 
post-conference trips, were marked fea- 
tures. 

He was latterly in government service, 
acting as chief of staff for the senate 
employes. He leaves a wife and three 
daughters. 


The twenty-first annual report of the 
Public library of Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, records a circulation of 99,786v. 
and a registration of 5,216 which is 32 
per cent of the population. Volumes 
on the shelves numbered 28,679. The 
reference work was unusually heavy. 

There were 30,876v. circulated thru 
the schools. The work is begun in the 
primary grades and continues thruout 
the eighth year. A very creditable co- 
operation is rendered by the school au- 
thorities. Instruction in library use is 
given in the seventh and eighth years. 
A collection of beautiful posters was 
presented to the library by the art de- 
partment of the high school. Receipts, 
$7,108. Expenditures, $6,985. 

Pacific Coast 


Miss Ruth H. Calkins, N. Y. S., as- 
sistant librarian of Montague branch, 
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Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed 
head of the general reference division of 
the Seattle public library. 


The annual library report of the Wash- 
ington State college at Pullman, Wash- 
ington, records the number of books on 
the shelves as 73,735 and the number of 
volumes lent for home use as 126,581. 
In extension work there were 339 books 
and 640 periodicals and bulletins sent to 
96 libraries. The inter-library loan serv- 
ice brought 58v. from other libraries and 
sent out 28v. 

The salary list for the year was $8867 ; 
for student assistants, $2102 and for 
books and periodicals, $4944. The m- 
come for the year was $16,838. 


“Thirty books of the sea in order of 
their popularity as voted for at the Na- 
tional Marine Exposition, 1920,” circu- 
lated so rapidly in one Seattle branch li- 
brary, that non-fiction was added as well 
as other fiction titles. And still the rack 
is empty! 

In an effort to stop the activities of 
book thieves, the Seattle public library 
has rebuilt its charging desk in the open 
shelf room, and installed railings so that 
persons leaving the room must pass di- 
rectly in front of the desk. 

Miss Harriet Leitch, N. Y. S., former 
librarian of the Lakeside hospital in 
Cleveland, has returned to the Seattle 
public library to take charge of the de- 
posit station work. 


Frances E. Bowman, C. P., formerly 
head of the children’s department of the 
St. Louis public library and librarian of 
the Yesler branch of the Seattle library, 
has accepted a position in the Library 
Association of Portland, 

Marie Rogge of the Public library, 
Long Beach, California, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Montavilla 
branch of the Library Association of 
Portland, to fill the vacancy left by 
Miss Madeline Scanlan, who has been 
transferred to the circulation depart- 
ment of the Central library. 

Evelyn Ross, who took the course in 
children’s work in the Cleveland pub- 
lic library, 1916-17, and who has been 
children’s librarian at the Albina 
branch in Portland, Oregon, was ap- 
pointed librarian of this branch in De- 
cember, 1920. 





LIBRARIANS! 


The following is taken from the Jan, 
15, 1921, issue of 


‘‘News Notes of the Boston 
Public Library:” 


“Among the important 
reference books lately added 
to the Bates Hall collection 
is the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Americana 
(New York, 1918-1920), in 
thirty volumes. 


“This is the first edition of 
any one of the larger ency- 
clopedias to be published 
since the close of the Europ- 
ean War. 


“It has been thoroughly 
revised, and is well illustrat- 
ed with plates and maps. Its 
call-number is B. H. Ref. 
194.1, 


“Volume 30 is an excellent 
classified index to the entire 
work.” 


Write for descriptive matter and sample 
volumes for examination. 


Encyclopedia Americana 
Corporation 
27 William St. New York, N. Y. 
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The report of the Oregon state li- 
brary states that the number of books 
sent out to individuals, branches and li- 
braries during the biennium showed a 
gain of 20,534v. over the last period. 
There were 155,58lv. sent out thru the 
mail order service and the traveling li- 
brary department. The first serves in- 
dividuals and small groups and the sec- 
ond, consisting of libraries of from 50 to 
75 volumes, are sent to branches for re- 
loaning to the people of the community. 
The report covers the number of books 
sent out from the State library and not 
the number of times each book is cir- 
culated. 

A model library of 1000v. is lent to 
a community without a library for a 
limited period to introduce the idea. A 
competent librarian is sent with the col- 
lection until the library is established, to 
introduce the books and to counsel with 
those making inquiries. Home book 
buying has been encouraged by these ex- 
hibitions and by the free distribution of 
lists of the best books. 

The library loans books to any citizen 
of Oregon who requests them, without 
guarantor and without limit as to num- 
ber, for a period of one month, with an 
allowance of further time on books for 
study. 

The exposition of the county library 
idea on page 14 is admirable. 

The public libraries of Oregon by law 
report to the State library. From these 
reports, some interesting figures are ex- 
tracted. The public libraries of the 
state own 472,510v. with an annual cir- 
culation of 2,096,908v. to 194,527 regis- 
tered borrowers. 

Seven counties are entirely without 
tax supported public libraries. Nine 
counties have county library service for 
383,809 people. There are 280,272 peo- 
ple without local library service but who 
receive help thru the 700 traveling li- 
brary stations and the mail order lend- 
ing department of the State library. The 
reference service of thé State library is 
available thru all public libraries and is 
very largely used by them as shown by 
the statistics in the report. 


The present legislature has given an 
increase of $25,000 to the State library 
fund. 

Foreign 

The valuable library of the Canton 
Press association, containing some 
newspaper files more than 25 years 
old and samples of newspapers in oth- 
er parts of China, was totally de- 
—_—— morning of January 16 by 

re. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of New South Wales at Sydney 
is illustrated throughout by page size 
cuts of a book exhibition held last year 
by the library for the purpose of bring- 
ing resources of the collection to the 
knowledge of the public. Assistance 
was rendered by the manufacturers and 
printers, heads of business colleges and 
associations. A direct result is a 
largely increased demand for informa- 
tion, so great that it has been neces- 
sary to appoint an extra assistant to 
care for the research work necessary. 


In answer to the appeal for books for 
Louvain university, 260 v. from a du- 
plicate collection were donated. In- 
come for the year was £16,036. Num- 
ber of volumes in the library, 332,092 
of which 13,648 were added during the 
year. 


For Sale—A. L. A. Proc., 1891-1896; 
1900-1906; and in Bulletin 1907-1920. 
U. S. Report on public libraries, 1876. 
2 pts. Perkins, F. B., Rational classifi- 
cation. Address J. C. Rowell, 3415 
West St., Oakland, Calif. 








Wanted—Head cataloger for college 
library. Salary, $1700-$1800 according 
to the preparation and experience of 
the applicant. Address: W. W. Foote, 
Librarian, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Washington. 





For Rent—For six months or one 
year, in parts or as a whole, 25 Italian, 
25 Russian, 10 Greek, 15 Slovak and 25 
Polish books. Titles on request. 
Terms: equal number of titles in same 
languages in exchange. Address, Free 
Library, Endicott, N. Y. 











